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In the introduction to an article published in the last number 
oj the Review and dealing with the cotion textile industry’, it 
was explained that the two articles might be regarded as intro- 
ductory to the investigation into labour conditions in the teztile 
industry that is at present engaging the attention of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, in pursuance of a resolution of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference. As in the case of the former 
article, the conclusions, which are mainly concerned with 
economic conditions, are based partly on documentary informa- 
tion, and partly on firsi-hand investigations in many of the chief 
textile countries of Europe. 


N 1921 the Preface to Dawson’s Statistical Review of the Wool 
and Wool Textiie Trades (1912-1921) opened with the follow- 
ing words : 


Since 1914 the normal course of trade has been rudely disturbed. 
The extraordinary calls of war and the feyerish post-armistice boom 
have completely distorted our vision, and with the memory of recent 
extremes still fresh, it is very diflicult to differentiate between arti- 
ficial and temporary conditions and the more permanent factors 
depending on the sounder everyday requirements of man. The business 
world is anxiously looking for signs of a “ return to normal ”’, stable 
prices, ete. 


Nine years later Mr. Dawson, in reviewing the year ending 
in April 1930, wrote: “ The wool industry, in common with its 


1 International Labour Review, Vol. XXII, No. 4, Oct. 1930, pp. 423-444: 
“‘ The Present Status of the Cotton Textile Industry’, by E. B. Dierricu. 
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allied textile trades, is at the moment suffering from acute 
depression and slack markets.” Though the status of the British 
industry is perhaps better known because of the application for 
safeguarding duties, the Macmillan report, and the strike in the 
northern counties, the unsettled condition of the industry is 
world-wide and its continuance has emphasised the need for 
careful economic analysis. 


CLASSIFICATION AND PrRopwctTs 


Though each country has its own classification and organ- 
isation, it is usual to divide the industry into two branches, the 
woollen and the worsted. The principal difference between the 
two lies in the preparation and spinning of the wool, since 
worsted yarns are combed and the fibres parallelised, while 
woollen yarns are not combed and the fibres lie in different 
directions. The combed wool for use in worsted spinning is 
known in the trade as “tops”. Because of this difference there 
is a greater tendency for spinning and weaving to be combined 
in the manufacture of woollen cloth than in worsted, for the 
success of woollen cloth depends to a larger extent on the skilful 
composition of the yarn, while in the production of worsted cloth 
the manufacturer is apt to use a greater variety of yarns than 
he could produce economically. Each task has its own technique, 
which demands training and dexterity, so that the proportion 
of wholly unskilled workers is small. 

Though not so universally used as cotton, wool products 
furnish between one-fifth and one-sixth of the world’s clothing 
demand. Their adoption is in part dependent on climate and 
in part on the acceptance of western civilisation coupled with 
purchasing power. On the other hand, woollen articles in the 
form of rugs, draperies, blankets, and furniture coverings are 
important household necessities in practically all countries. 
The industrial demand is small in proportion ; the uses include 
automobile linings, felts for paper-making, cartridge felts, disks 
for burnishing, and upholstery for railway carriages. Though 
an industry producing one of the necessities of life, it is 
more elastic than cotton because the cost of the raw material 


1H. Dawson: “The Wool Market”. in the Times Trade and Engineering 
Supplement, 24 May 1930, Empire Products Section, p. 27. 
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makes it relatively expensive and diminished purchasing power 
results either in longer use or in the substitution of cheaper 


fabrics. 


Tue DEVELOPMENT OF THE INDUSTRY 


The wool textile industry is an ancient industry ante-dating 
the Odyssey, and woollen products from the beginning of the 
interchange of surplus goods have been important items entering 
into international commerce. By the end of the seventeenth 
century woollen products furnished nearly two-thirds of the 
general exports of England, according to Lipson, and to-day 
they still represent between nine and ten per cent. of the value 
of British exports of manufactured goods. Because of the 
universal demand for clothing, its adaptation to hand manu- 
fecture, military needs (for instance, mills were first started in 
Japan, Rumania, Ecuador, Yugoslavia, and India to supply 
military clothing), and the presence of wool-bearing flocks in 
many lands, the wool textile industry has been widespread, though 
few countries before the war had industries of more than local 


importance.* 


THe EFFECT OF THE WAR ON THE INDUSTRY 


As in the case of the cotton industry, the present world 
situation is in part a legacy of the war, though there was a 
definite pre-war movement toward self-sufficiency. In the first 
place, war made a heavy demand on the industry for military 
supplies, so that it was necessary to ration the civilian output. 
When peace came, demands for large quantities of civilian 
clothes for the demobilised soldiers and the needs of the devast- 
ated areas of Europe, as well as pressing demands from empty 
world markets, obscured the necessity of readjusting an industry 
geared for war to peace-time requirements, and a boom move- 
ment was only held in partial check by the difficulty of securing 
new machinery. Meanwhile, three things had happened : 
domestic industries had grown up protected by tariffs, the re- 
equipped factories of Belgium and France began to produce, 
and new exporting countries entered the field of international 


commerce. 


? COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRY AND TRADE : Survey of the Textile Industries, pp. 171, 
224. London, 1928. 
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The rise of the new domestic industries can be attributed 
to two factors—the attempt of various countries to supply them- 
selves when foreign imports were cut off and the growth of 
the new nationalism. Most significant has been the expansion 
in Italy, Australia, Japan, Canada, Spain, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Greece and Yugoslavia, as well as in certain South 
American countries, particularly Argentina, Ecuador and Brazil. 
In his report to the Seventh Annual General Meeting (1929) of 
the French Central Wool Committee (Comité Central de la Laine), 
the chairman said : 


Since the war most of the countries of the world display an economic 
nationalism that urges them to organise their resources so as to enable 
them to do without foreign imports as far as possible. Very often 
it takes the form of manifestations of national pride rather than of 
economic development on logical lines. By means of financial sacrifices, 
subsidies to exporting industries, exemptions from taxation, artificial 
support is given to industries incapable of surviving without such 
external aid ; and industries are created that have no justification 
but that of prohibitive customs tariffs. 


Countries deprived of their foi xer domestit industries by 
the Treaty of Versailles have soug it to replace them wiihin 
their new boundaries: as for instance Russia, which lost 
1,000,000 spindles and 31,000 looms through the separation of 
Poland and the Baltic States; Germany, which lost 56,000 
spindles and 9,000 looms in Alsace. Lorraine ; and the countries 
which formed the component pacts of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. On the other hand, the nills thus cut off from their 
former markets have been forced itto the export field; as for 
instance those in Poland, which inhcrited mills from both Russia 
and Austria: and those of Czechoslovakia, which received 80.9 
per cent. of the woollen spindles, 74 per cent. of the worsted 
spindies, and 87.5 per cent. of the ]}>-.ms of Austria-Hungary. 
Austria, meanwhile, has been left in an unbalanced state, with 
an excess of spindleage in comparison to loomage. The French 
wool industry gained both from the addition of the Alsatian 
mills and from the re-equipment of its chief wool centres, Rou- 
baix, Tourcoing, Fourmies, Rheims, and Sedan. where two-thirds 
of its spindles and three-fifths of its looms were destroyed during 
the hostilities. By 1922 production in France was again normal. 


1Comiré CenTRAL DE LA LAINE: Papport sur les travaux de année 1928. 
Septi¢me assemblée générale annuelle du 18 aott 1929, 
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GrRowTH oF THE Woo. TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA, AND ITALY 


Because of the effect on world trade, special mention should 
be made of the growth of the wool textile industry in Japan, 
Australia, and Italy. The Japanese wool textile industry has 
grown up practically since 1913, although as long ago as 1876 
the Government set up an experimenta! plant to weave heavy 
cloth for uniforms, and the establishment of a few private mills 
followed. During the war years, the industry experienced a 
boom caused by the military demands for uniforms for Japanese 
and Russian soldiers and the needs of the domestic market cut 
off from imports. Since 1913 the annual imports of wool increased 
from 17,921,000 lb. (average for 1909-1913) to 105,557,000 Ib. 
in 1927, and spindleage increased from 240,000 spindles in 1914 
to 910,000 in 1927. The following figures illustrate the recent 


growth in yardage’*: 


Fabric Thousand yards 
1925 1926 1927 


Mousseline de laine 127,573 154,044 174,588 
Serges for foreign clothing 6,228 13,868 
Serges for Japanese clothing 24,188 27,461 26,997 
Woollen cloth ‘. §,371 7,214 9,719 
Flannel 2,251 2,910 3,266 


At present Japan can st pply the demand for wool muslin, 
a kimona cloth par excellence, but she is still dependent on 
imports to satisfy the increasing demands for cloth for European 
clothing. The industry is protected and an exporting trade 
has been begun with China. In their report on economic con- 
ditions in Japan for 1928, Messrs. Sanson and Macrae make the 


statement that : 


Japan is gradually becouing self-supporting in woollens, as she has 
already become in cottons. In a long view of the situation the conclu- 
sion is inevitable that imports will be confined firstly to raw wool and 
secondly to certain specialities, and British representatives on the 
spot have no hesitation in declaring that the Japan market is becoming 


more difficult for them every year. ? 


1 GREAT BRITAIN, DEPARTMENT OF OVERSEAS TRADE : Economic and Financial 


Conditions in Japan in 1929, p. 42. 
2 Great Britain, DEPARTMENT OF OverRsEAS TRADE: Report on Economic 


Conditions in Japan in 1928, p. 53. 
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In Australia, though the industry was well started before 
1913, it received a strong impetus during the war years when 
imported wool goods were both scarce and dear. Since then 
the development has been a part of a self-conscious programme 
to industrialise Australia. Between 1913 and 1929 the number 
of factories increased from 22 to 50 and the number of workers 
from 5,000 to 9,000. Beginning with 1921 the Australian tariff 
rates have been raised sharply several times and have undoubt- 
edly affected imports. Even with the advantage of Imperial 
preference, British exports of wool goods to Australia dropped 
from 12,890,000 square yards in 1913 to 10,000,000 square yards 
in 1927. Under the Bounties Act of 1907 bounties to the amount 
of £10,000 per annum were payable on the export of tops, and 
resulted in an active trade, especially with Japan. Though the 
bounties were discontinued after the war, the export of tops 
continued to increase, from 496,000 lb. in 1919 to 4,520,000 Ib. 
in 1926-1927. In speaking at Bradford, Mr. Fenton, the Aus- 
tralian Minister of Customs, said that the best he could do for 
the British manufacturers was to invite them to come out to 
Australia and help to develop the industry there. } 

Italy, on the other hand, has not only made herself self- 
supporting in the last two decades but since the war she has 
become an exporting nation. Between 1913 and 1928 spindleage 
has increased from 489,800 spindles to 1,164,000 spindles and 
power loomage from 10,567 to 19,610 looms. Imports of wool 
have increased from 30,145,000 Ib. in 1909-1913 to 88,744,000 Ib. 
in 1927. Imports of wool products have been halved and furnish 
only 10 per cent. of the consumption, while exports, which 
averaged 2,000,000 kilograms before the war, have to-day passed 
10,000,000 kilograms. Originally exports were directed toward 
the Balkans and the Near East, but within the past few years 
a brisk trade has been developed with India, South Africa and 
Argentina. The industry is protected by a tariff. 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE INDUSTRY 


Like the cotton industry, the wool textile industry is now 
completing its march around the world, spreading out from 
Europe both to the east and to the west, to Japan by one route 


1 Times Trade and Engineering Supplement, 8 March 1930, p. 590. 
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and to Australia by another. Outside of the United States, 
which ranks second in equipment, the most important countries 
are in Europe, some of them with old-established wool textile 
industries, such as Great Britain, Germany, France, Belgium and 
Czechoslovakia, whereas the extensive developments in Italy and 
Poland are relatively recent. The statistics in table I illustrate 
the wide distribution of the industry as well as the outstanding 
importance of the above-mentioned countries. 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF THE WOOL TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN 1928 ! 


(in thousands) 


Great Britain 
United States 
France 
Germany 
Italy 
Czechoslovakia 
Russia 

Japan 

Spain 
Belgium 
Poland 
Sweden 
Netherlands 
Austria 
Canada 
Brazil 


1 Adapted from “ Statistik der internationalen Wollindustrie ”’, by M. Bien, in Wirtschafts 
dienst, 3 May 1929, pp. 758-762. 


In general it has spread in a manner similar to the cotton 
textile industry. The weaving mill has led the way because it 
requires less capital and skill and because it can be operated 
economically to satisfy a small market. As the industry expands, 
imports of tissues decrease and those of yarns, followed by tops, 
increase ;_ these in turn decline as the industry becomes self- 
supporting and passes into the exporting stage. Specific con- 
ditions, as for instance in the case of Japan, where changing 
customs with regard to costume have resulted in an increase 
of both imports of tissues and production, naturally affect the 
sequence. 
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Export TRADE 


Among the problems facing the wool textile industry to-day, 
one of the most important is the future of the export trade, 
about 90 per cent. of which is controlled by European producers 
except for a few particular branches such as carpets and rugs. 
The figures in table II represent the changing status of the ten 
largest exporting countries’ arranged in order of importance 
in 1909-1913. Since then it will be noted that France and Ger- 
many have changed places, Italy has risen from the seventh to 
the fifth place, Belgium from the eighth to the sixth, Switzer- 
land from the ninth to the seventh, and Spain from the tenth 
to the ninth. Though Czechoslovakia has tripled the trade of 
Austria, it must be remembered that formerly much of this 
trade was within the Empire and not classed as exports. 


TABLE II. VALUE OF EXPORTS OF WOOL PRODUCTS IN 1909-1913 
(ANNUAL AVERAGE) AND 1926 ! 


(Thousand £) 


Exporting country | 1909-1913 


United Kingdom | 24,600 43,500 
Germany | 12,800 | 14,400 


France 8,200 


Austria-Hungary 
2,800 


Czechoslovakia 
Netherlands 
Italy 


1,680 


Belgium 
Switzerland 


United States 
Spain 150 760 


1 Adapted from two tables in : ComMirTeEE ON INDUSTRY AND TRADE: op. cil., pp. 173-174. 


Since the war, two significant facts with regard to export 
trade stand out, namely, the decline of world trade and the 
changing position of Great Britain, ilustrated by table Hf. 


1 Persia is omitted because of the difference in the type of product. 
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TABLE Ill. EXPORTS OF WOOL TISSUES IN RECENT YEARS 


From Great From continental * | From important 
Britain * ecuntries * countries 
(million sq. yds.) (million Ib.) (million kg.) 


118.9 | 1913 117.8 
115.3 | 1925 88.7 
118.9 | 1926 87.0 


87.6 


| 


178.8 132.3 89.0 


| 

| 

1929 163.8 130.23 
i| 


1 Report by a Court of Enquiry concerning the Matters in Dispute regarding Wages in the 
Northern Counties Wool Textile Indusiry, pp. 22-23. Cmd. 3505. Londo, 1930. 

* Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Italy. 

® Estimated on the basis of the first ten months of the year. 

* Adapted from a table in the article by Breut cited above, p. 758. 


At first it was thought that the shrinkage was due to the 
decline in .purchasing power and the disorganised post-war 
markets, but if statistics of raw wool‘ can be used as an indica- 
tion, world production of wool products has increased. Hence 
the supposition follows that export trade has declined, in part 
at least, on account of the rise of domestic industries in former 
markets. This point is further strengthened by the fact that 
export figures have been increased for certain countries since 
the Treaty of Versailies without this representing an increase 
in production. 

As for the future, the point of view expressed by Mr. Mathon 
in an address before the Association Nationale d’Expansion Eco- 
nomique is significant—namely, that it appears unlikely that in 
years to come France will be able to struggle against the spread 
of textile manufacturers in her former markets ; that not only 
should exporters direct their attention to countries not yet indus- 
trialised, notably certain territories in Asia, but that they should 
study their markets and, where there is a growing difficulty 
in selling fabrics of ordinary qualities and patterns, they should 
promote the sale of textiles showing greater originality in design 
and higher quality of material; that to preserve and develop 


1 The following figures are given for the world production of raw wool (in 
million Ib.) : 1909-1913 (annual average): 3,248; 1926: 3,022; 1927: 3,333; 
1928 : 3,467. (Commerce Yearbook, Vol. If, 1929, p. 719.) 
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their clientele it would be necessary to specialise in production 
and to add to the artistic quality of their fabrics. 

However, just because it is in part a style industry, subject 
to the vagaries of fashion, the output of speciality products both 
in yarns and in tissues will always be an important element in 
international trade. As can be seen from table IV, even the 
leading export countries, except perhaps France, carry on a con- 
siderable import trade. 


TABLE IV. IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF WOOL YARN AND TISSUES 
FOR CERTAIN COUNTRIES IN 1927 1 


Exports 


Germany 


Belgium 


Italy 
France 


Great Britain 


22,669,000 
5,503,100 
8,144,439 


183,300 


9,031,200 
10,302,200 
23,520,877 

2,063,900 


34,797,400 


13,807 ,06: 
1,500,800 
607 ,400 


15,887,300 
2,059,200 
59,813,355 
8,150,900 
20,860,000 


| 
| Kg. 
| 
| 


453,700 


* Adapted from: C. DuverGer : L’industrie de la laine, pp. 68-72. 1928. 


Figures for Great Britain published by the Woollen and 
Worsted Committee show that the ratio of retained imports to 
home consumption has been as follows: 1907: 23.9; 1912: 
18.1; 1924: 10.7; 1928: 13.6. 

Draping quality, dependent on single or double warp cloths, 
texture , and type of yarns, i.e. combination with other textile 
yarns, and the decrees of the couturiers with regard to colour, 
weave, and weight are factors which in luxury fabrics outweigh 
quality or price. 

In estimating future demand various factors enter. On the 
whole, it can be said that wool is the least affected of the textiles 
by the appearance of rayon—which some manufacturers feel 


1 Times Trade and Engineering Supplement, 4 Jan. 1930. 

2? Boarp oF TraveE: Safeguarding of Industries : Report of the Woollen and 
Worsted Committee, p. 8. 1929. 

3 For instance, the French use mule spinning whereas the British do not ; 
British wool is combed in oil and French wool is dry combed. 
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was an asset when wool was dear—and that it is the textile 
product for which it is most difficult to find a substitute. On 
the one hand there is a tendency toward decreasing demand 
in the use of lighter clothing, omission of linings, and the sub- 
stitution of knitted garments, which may nevertheless be made 
of wool yarns. On the other hand, the luxury demands for 
sports, motoring, and travelling are increasing, and—most signi- 
ficant of all—there is the trend toward adoption of European 
clothing by the peoples of the Far and Near East. - 


THE ORGANISATION OF THE INDUSTRY 


In general, it can be said that the industry is loosely organ- 
ised and that adequate, descriptive statistical material is lacking. 
Small mills in England, for example, are more numerous even 
than in the cotton textile industry, and are in the majority though 
they employ a minority of the operatives.’ In seeking an explan- 
ation it is necessary to remember that it is an industry with 
a long past and that a large percentage of the mills were built 
in the days when individual enterprise and family capital were 
sufficient. Secondly, extreme care is needed to purchase the 
raw material for each variety of product, since wool is variable 
and precision in grading has not yet been achieved. Hence 
there is at present no highly organised wool market and personal 
inspection is often necessary, making co-operative purchasing 
difficult. Thirdly, there is no large mass demand as for cheap 
cotton goods, but rather there is a demand for an infinite variety 
of products, a condition described by the Committee on Industry 
and Trade as follows : 


In this country mass Page scarcely exists and the products 


of large firms generally differ from those of the average-sized firms 
in number of styles or qualities rather than in quantity of pieces to 
a style. 


The Chairman of the Comité Central de la Laine has made 
a similar comment : 


The necessities of fashion are also in opposition to the reduction in 
number of designs, although this has been often advocated owing 
to the costliness of the realisation of numerous samples. It would be 


1 A. N. Saiwmin : “ The Distribution of Employment in the Wool Textile 
Industry of the West Riding of Yorkshire ’’, in Journal of the Royal Statistical 
Society, Jan. 1926, pp. 103-105. 

2 COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRY AND TRADE: op cit., p. 184. 
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utopian to claim the repression of the fertile imagination of the creators 
of models, and, moreover, it would be impossible to foretell which 
out of a thousand samples will mect the favour of the customers. 
The French industry, in practising artistic Malthusianism, would risk 
playing the game of competitors less gifted, whose work of imitation 
would be so much the more facilitated. Are we to conclude that there 
is no plan in the textile industry for standardisation ? We would not 
go so far, as it is possible that for certain products (standard stuffs, 
uniform cloths, felts, blankets) it would be advantageous to limit the 
production to a small number of current types. But it is important 
not to exaggerate the impertance of the savings that could be so 
realised. } 


Though from the point of view of rationalisation little has 
been accomplished, strong trade organisations are to be found 
in several of the important producing countries. In France there 
are district organisations of different branches, most of which 
belong to the Comité Central de la Laine, an organisation con- 
cerning itself chiefly with general problems confronting the 
industry, such as raw material supplies, tariffs, taxation, and 
relations with associations of other countries. In Italy, with the 
exception of the manufacturers at Prato, who have formed an 
association of their own, the Associazione dell’ Industria Laniera 
Italiana includes most of the manufacturers, and in addition 
there is a limited company. the /rstitulo Commerciale Laniero 
Italiano, organised to finance the trade and purchase of raw 
material. As a result of the war-time control of the industry, 
trade associations were strengthened in England and in 1921 
the Wool Textile Delegation (with offices at Bradford) was 
formed to unite all the interests, from the imperter of raw wool 
to the exporter of finished goods, and represents twelve separate 
organisations. There are, also, price-fixing consortiums which 
fix the prices of tops and yarns in the worsted section. Organ- 
isations are to be found in Belgium, Germany, Spain, Czecho- 
slovakia, the Netherlands, Hungary and Poland, all of which 
are participating in the formation of the International Wool 
Federation, an outgrowth of the International Wool Conference. 
Though the original aim was to provide a court of international! 
arbitration for settlement of commercial disputes, the inter- 
national meetings have ‘become a parliament for the discussion 
of all subjects of interest to the industry. 


Comite CENTRAL DE LA Laine: L’Industrie Lainiére Francaise (rapport 
présenté aux Pouvoirs Publics, février 1928), p. 27. Cited in: Great Britain, 
DEPARTMENT OF OVERSEAS TRADE: Report on Economic Conditions in France 
in 1928, p. 153. 
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In considering the status of the industry with regard to the 
development of a policy of rationalisation, it is necessary—at 
least in England—to recognise the difference between the two 
branches of the industry. The woollen branch has from the 
beginning shown a tendency towards vertical integration and has 
frequently combined all of the processes within a single plant, 
though the units are usually too small to carry on mass pro- 
duction. In the worsted branch the organisation is strictly 
sectional, and combing, spinning, weaving, dyeing, and finishing 
are carried on by different firms. In France, according to 
Mr. Duverger, there is extreme division and there are few indus- 
tries in which the material passes through so many hands. 
Among both the French and the British manufacturers there 
seems to be the feeling that the wool textile industry is not 
adapted to rationalised production. In discussing its possibilities 
Mr. Mathon said : 


Indeed, by the very nature of our industries, which are subject 
to the variation in quality of raw material, to the change of fashion 
and of their special processes, a whole part of the so-called methods of 
rationalisation present to them only a very limited interest, whether 
it be standardisation, mass production or industrial concentration. . . . 
Neither women nor even men wish to wear standardised fabrics ; 
all require fancy and variety. Fashion has an unceasing evolution 
and changes unexpectedly. Under these conditions how can standard- 
ised production be practised ?? 


British manufacturers have expressed the point of view that 
rationalised plants are not sufficiently flexible to take advantage 
of changing fashions and that rising tariffs are forcing them more 
and more into the fields of superior cloth and fancy design. 

In presenting their case before Lord Macmillan, the operatives 
suggested the following gains from rationalisation : 

Unification with respect to the purchase of raw wool : 

Better terms with merchants ; 

Elimination of uneconomic competition from a large number 


of small firms ; 
Economy of production from allocation of one class of goods 


to certain plant and avoiding short runs : 
Economy in number of salesmen. 


Commenting on their position, the Economist’ stated : 


1 ComirE CENTRAL DE LA LAINE : Rapport sur les travaux de année 1927 (Sixieme 
Assemblée générale annuelle du 15 mars 1928), p. 21. Cited in Repori en Economic 
Conditions in France in 1928, p. 152. 

2-15 March 1930. 
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A strong representative central association to co-ordinate the 
various sections of the industry, to examine the need for re-equipment 
and the possibility of eliminating surplus capacity, and to deal with the 
important questions of “ finishing” costs and distributors’ margins, 
is badly wanted. 


The question of the adaptability of the industry to a policy 
of rationalisation depends entirely on the definition of that much- 
discussed term. If the interpretation of The Times* is accepted 


that it applies to “ the systematic reduction of costs by conscious > 
and deliberate planning, not of this or that individual enterprise, in 
but of each industry or group of industries as a whole”, no ha 
industry is immune. On the other hand, if standardisation is sp 
an essential characteristic, a considerable portion of the industry ne 
which produces style products cannot be included. Even in this th 
field, however, the trend toward “ready-made” clothing will ais 
4 increase possibilities. Because the industry is so sectionalised, pr 
7 first steps toward rationalisation will be probably in the direction oe 
of horizontal combination with increasing vertical “links”. 
. In Germany there have been a few consolidations, though ration- fre 
j alisation has proceeded at a slower pace than in other industries, pe 
7 and an important step has been taken in appointing a joint So 
committee of the textile industry and textile machine manu- the 
facturers to work on the problem of standardisation in the pro- a 
duction of textile machinery and equipment. ne 
THE ProBLEM OF THE RAW MATERIAL 

According to the testimony of the British employers, taken 
before the Court of Enquiry constituted in 1930 to enquire into ime 
wages in the Northern Counties Wool Textile Industry’, the as 
- wages factor forms 32.3 per cent. of the cost of production and ru! 
. |, the materials factor, including the dyes, 50 per cent. Naturally, res 
therefore, the cost of the raw wool, the outstanding raw material, no 
. is an item of some importance in the cost of the finished product, dir 
q and its fluctuating prices have added to the difficulties of the 19 
: industry. Since 1913 the market for raw wool has been more a 

‘ or less disorganised and has been marked by a widely varying 
price level, as the following table indicates *: of 
Th 
1 12 May 1930. 

2 Report by a Court of Enquiry concerning the Matters in Dispute regarding 
Wages in the Northern Countries Wool Teatile Industry, p. 14. _ 


3 Textile Mercury, 3 Jan. 1930. 
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THE WOOL TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Year Price index Year Price index 


191+ 100 1924 198 
1919 271 1925 162 
1920 261 1928 138 
1921 99 1927 i140 
1922 129 1928 153 
1923 155 1929 116 


During the first three months of 1930, the price dropped 
below the pre-war price level, with the result that heavy losses 
had to be taken. For instance, in England tops sold for 55d. 
in 1928, 43d. in 1929, and 28%d. in 1930. Such a situation 
has made the prosperity of individual employers dependent on 
speculative shrewdness rather than on manageria! ability, and 
has diverted attention from a study of the economic status of 
the industry. Wool is a more costly textile material than cotton, 
and except in the development of finer breeds there is not much 
probability of a greatly increased output on account of the 
encroachment of arable land on pastures, the extension of cattle 
raising and sheep farming for meat, and the well-defined drift 
from agricultural pursuits to industry. Though Australia still 
dominates the market, there has been increasing production in 
South America, South Africa, and even the United States. Since 
the wages factor forms one-third of the cost, international differ- 
ences present serious problems, which it is impossible to discuss 
here because of insufficient data. 


CoNCLUSION 


In attempting to summarise the situation of the wool textile 
industry to-day, the need for comparable statistics stands out 
as imperative. Though figures of employment and short-time 
running are lacking, except for certain countries, there is every 
reason to believe that the general condition of the industry is 
not favourable. In his report for the year 1929, Mr. Damez, 
director of the Comité Central de la Laine, said “ that the year 
1929 is one of the worst years for wool that there have been for 
a very long time ”.* 

In general there is the feeling that the indusiry is in a state 
of overproduction and that the demand does not equal the supply. 
Though the tendency towards development in the newer indus- 


1 Comité CENTRAL DE LA LAINE: Rapport sur les travaux de année 1929. 
Huitiéme assemblée générale annuelle, 1930. 
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trial countries and towards expansion for export was abnormally 
accelerated by the war, it has been, nevertheless, a natural part 
of a world movement towards industrialisation and will in all 
probability continue. In order that world competition may be 
kept in balance it is important for both the old and the new 
countries to have information which will enable those interested 
in the wool textile industry in ali its phases to understand the 
forces at work outside of their control and to have sufficient 
accurate knowledge to adjust productive capacity to demand 
without resorting to the tactics of destructive competition with 
their wastage of human energy and capital. The proposed 
enquiry, which the International Labour Office has been asked 
to undertake, will not only make available comparable statistical 
data on certain aspects of the industry, but because of its store- 
house of industrial information and its established technique in 
handling international statistics, the Office will be able to analyse 
and to interpret these data from the point of view of their inter- 
national significance. 
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Labour Legislation in India 


by 
Rajani Kanta Das, M.Sc., Ph.D. 


Diplomatic Division, International Labour Office 


In view of the attention that is at present being paid to Indian 
affairs from many angles, the following detailed and well-docu- 
mented survey of the history and present state of Indian labour 
legislation is of special interest. It is probably safe to say that rf 
the subject is one on which little is known in the countries of | 
the West, though its foundations date back as far as the middle a 


of the nineteenth century. In recent years progress in British 4 
Indian legislation has been largely influenced by the International a 
Labour Conventions ; eleven of these have already been ratified ‘ 
by the Government, and their principles, as well as those of 4 
several Recommendations, have been given effect to in the q 


national legislation. A special section explains the difficulties 

arising out of the constitutional position of the Indian States, , 
which are not subject to labour legislation enacted by the Govern- q 
ment of India, but at the same time cannot be brought directly q 
within the scope of the International Conventions and Recom- 
mendations ; a short survey is given of their labour laws, which 

differ considerably both from those of the British Provinces F 
and also from one State to another. A 


NE of the most important institutions in India to-day is 
labour legislation. Owing to the decline of arts and crafts * 

on the one hand and the rise of modern organised industries * on 

the other, a large number of the population have become wage 

earners. In 1921, for instance, the number of persons who j 

depended upon wages.as a source of livelihood was 29.4 millions *, 


1 The effect of this decline is seen in the increase in the population dependent j 
upon agriculture from 61 per cent. in 1891 to 73 per cent. in 1921. (Census Reports, a 
1901, Vol. I, p. 238, and 1921, Vol. I, p. 246.) 7 

2 The best indication of the progress of modern industries is the increase in the 
paid-up capital of the joint-stock companies registered and operating in India, 
from 29 crores of rupes in 1895-1896 to 277 crores in 1927-1928. According to the 
census, there were 15,606 industrial establishments employing 20 persons or more 
in 1921. 

3 Consisting of 18.4 million farm labourers, 3.3 million farm servants, 2.5 million 
domestic servants, and 5.1 million unspecified workers. (Census Report, 1921, 


Vol. I, pp. 285-286.) 
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or one-fifth of the total population engaged in gainful occupa- 
tions. In the same year the number of workers in organised 
industries, or more strictly in industrial establishments employ- 
ing 20 persons or more, was 2.6 millions.’ Since then the organ- 
ised industries have increased both in extent and in number and 
the present number of workers in them may roughly be estimated 
at about 4 millions.” A considerable number of workers in organ- 
ised industries have been gradually brought under legislative 
regulation as far as recruitment, employment, insurance, associa- 
tion, and disputes are concerned. 


The origin of labour legislation in India may be traced back 
to the thirties of the last century, when, immediately after the 
abolition of slavery, various British Colonies turned to India 
as a source of cheap labour supply, and a considerable number 
of Indians began to emigrate as labourers under various contracts. 
The Government of India undertook legislative measures for the 
regulation of the recruitment, transportation, and employment 
of Indian emigrants under the indenture system. Although this 
emigration legislation* was undertaken to facilitate emigration 
to foreign countries rather than to regulate the employment of 
labour within the country, it had a great effect upon the develop- 
ment of the legislative measures in connection with emigration 
and labour for various plantations, especially for tea gardens in 
Assam. 

Labour legislation in India began to develop in connection 
with some specific organised industries, such as plantations, mills, 
and mines, rather than for all such industries taken as a whole. 
These industries grew up in different parts of the country at 
different times, and legislation for regulating the employment 
of labour was undertaken according to the needs in each specific 
industry. There is, therefore, as yet no uniform and unified 
labour legislation covering all industries. Moreover, not only 
does labour legislation in those Indian States which have also 
begun to regulate labour conditions in certain industries differ 


' Ibid., p. 292. 

2 The actual number in factories, mines, plantations and transport is 3.7 millions. 
To these must, however, be added employees in commercial houses and Govern- 
ment offices. In 1928-1929, for example, there were 129,902 employees in the 
Posts and Telegraphs Department alone. 

3 Emigration legislation has developed into an important institution in India- 
The emigration of Indian labour undcr the indenture system was, however, abolished 
in 1922. 
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from that in the British Provinces, but each State has its own 
labour legislation, which is often different from that of the 


others. 


PLANTATION LEGISLATION 


Plantation was the first industry in India to come under 
labour legislation. The main object of legislative measures for 
emigration and labour for plantations was —especially in the 
beginning — the control of contracts between planters and lab- 
ourers. While providing the latter with steady work, adequate 
wages, and sanitary conditions, the Government attempted to 
guarantee the former a regular supply of labour by a series of 
Acts in connection with recruitment, transportation, and employ- 
ment. In this connection, emigration legislation for indentured 
labour for the Colonies served as a model. In addition to the 
plantation legislation, the planters often took advantage of the 
Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act which was passed in 1859, 
for the employment of their labourers. 

Plantation legislation first began to develop in connection with 
the cultivation of tea, which was one of the earliest of the plan- 
tation industries. Although experiments were made early in 
the nineteenth century, real progress in tea planting began about 
1851. By 1859, 51 tea gardens had come into existence in 
different parts of the country, but most of them were located in 
Assam.? The lack of labour supply in Assam, and its isolated 
position, made it necessary to import labourers from outside, 
especially from Bengal. The plantations were at first dependent 
upon labour supplied by contractors, Recruitment and trans- 
portation by contractors gave rise to many abuses. In order 
to enquire into the matter, the Government of Bengal appointed 
a Committee in 1861 and, on its recommendation, passed an Act 
in 1863. This Act required recruiters to be licensed, emigrants 
to be registered, sanitation to be provided on the way to labour 
districts, and fixed the period of the labour contract at five years. 
But many of the abuses were left unmitigated, and for their 
control the Act was revised in 1865. By this amendment the 
period of the contract was reduced to three years, the scale of 


1 Tea, coffee, and rubber cultivation are the most important of these industries, 
bm -- numbering respectively 4,623 (1928), 3,357 (1928-1929), and 2,782 
928). 
2 Imperial Gazetteer of India, 1908, Vol. III, pp. 56-57. 
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wages ‘was fixed, provisions were made for the appointment of 
protectors, contracts were made voidable in the case of unhealthy 
gardens, desertion and indolence on the part of labourers under 
contract were made punishable by law, and the planters were 
empowered to arrest absconders without warrant. With this 
amendment the indenture system was fully established for the 
supply of labour for the Assam tea gardens. 

The Act of 1865, however, neither solved the problem of 
labour supply nor secured adequate protection to labourers. 
Scarcity of labour and abuses, including heavy mortality among 
the recruits, continued. 

Enquiries into the matter were made in 1870, 1881 and 1895. 
The Act was revised several times between 1870 and 1901. The 
most important of these amendments were as follows : (1) can- 
cellation of contract after a deserter has suffered imprisonment 
amounting to six months, and recognition of garden sardars as a 
class of recruiters in 1870; (2) free recruitment subject only to 
civil contract in 1873; (3) the granting of legal recognition to local 
agents in recruiting districts in 1882; (4) proper treatment of 
free emigrants on the way to labour districts in 1889 ; (5) remedy 
for abuses in the treatment of recruits, enforcement of sanitary 
measures, and facilities for administration of unhealthy gardens 
in 1893; (6) the granting of power to local governments for 
: : enforcing recruitment regulations and for closing any area to 


recruitment except to licensed contractors and certified sardars, 
and recruitment by a special class of garden sardars without 
registration in 1901. ' 

Gross abuses still continued, especially in connection with 
the administration of the penal sanctions of the law, which were 


t strongly criticised by the Chief Commissioner of Assam. Indus- 
i trial unrest in 1903 led to an enquiry, which recommended several 
j reforms for introducing a free system of recruitment. These 

! recommendations were followed by a demand in 1904 by a certain 
a number of planters for free immigration. With a view to enquir- 


i ing into the matter, the Government appointed a Committee in 
1906, and, on its recommendation, passed an Amending Act in 
: 1908. By this Act the system of labour contracts for new recruits, 
f except in the recruiting districis, and also for time-expired 
labourers on tea gardens, was abolished, recruitment by un- 


: $ ‘pee of the Assam Labour Enquiry Committee of 1906, pp. 7 and 8; Assam 
Labour and Emigration Act (VI) of 1901. 
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licensed contractors and the right of arrest by the planters were 
prohibited, and facilities were created for recruitment by garden 
sardars under certain conditions. Soon after the Government 
decided to withdraw the provisions of the law for recruitment in 
certain areas, and passed in 1915 the Assam Labour and Immi- 
gration (Amendment) Act. By this Act recruitment by all sorts 
of contractors was altogether abolished, and provisions were 
made for the creation of a Labour Board for the supervision of 
recruitment by local agents and garden sardars.' Thus after 
two generations the indenture system came to an end. The 
total number of contracts under this system rose from 29,341 
in 1882 to 70,506 in 1897, and declined to 579 in 1915-1916, 
when the indenture system was abolished.’ 


Reference has already been made to the application by plant- 
ers of the Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act of 1859 to the 
employment of labour on tea gardens. This Act was passed for 
the benefit of employers in general*® but the tea planters found 
it advantageous to make use of it. It gave them a hold over the 
workers, and at the same time saved them the expense of import- 
ing labourers from abroad. At first its application was restricted 
to locally engaged labourers, but it was gradually extended to 
the engagement of time-expired labourers, and, in some parts 
of Assam, often replaced plantation Jaw even in the case of new 
employment. The legality of applying such an indefinite Act 
to tea gardens was questioned from time to time, but it con- 
tinued to be applied to tea gardens even after the year 1920, when 
its terms were somewhat modified." On the recommendation 
of the Assam Labour Enquiry Committee of 1921-1922, which 
found contracts under penal sanction to be an anachronism, 
the Government of India passed an Act in 1925 abolishing the 
Act, and also two sections of the Indian Penal Code under which 
workmen could be punished for the neglect of duty. The Act 
came into force on 1 April 1926°, and thus marked another step 
in ameliorating the conditions of workers. The number of workers 
employed under the Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act of 1859 
was 278,242 in 1921-1922, and 117,978 workers were still under 


1 Assam Labour and Emigration Act (VIII) of 1915. 

2 Reports on Labour Immigrants in Assam for the years indicated. 

3 Act to provide for the punishment of breaches of contract by artificers, 
workmen and labourers in certain cases, as modified up to 1 November 1920. 

* Report of the Assam Labour Enquiry Committee, 1921-1922, p. 102. 

5 Reports on Immigrant Labour in the Province of Assam, 1926, p. 3. 
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contract on 1 March 1926, before the operation of the Act 
began. 

While abolishing the Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act of 
1859, the Government of India indicated, however, that the pro- 
vincial Governments might give some temporary relief to em- 
ployers. The Coorg Legislative Assembly, therefore, passed in 
1926 a Bill providing criminal penalties for breaches of con- 
tract for workers employed in the cultivation and production of 
tea, coffee, rubber and other agricultural products, for five years. 
In the meantime, the question was also raised in the Madras Legis- 
lative Council of the Planters’ Labour Act of 1903, which provided 
penalties for breaches of contract. A new Act repealing the 
former one was passed by the Madras Legislature in 1927 and 
became operative at the beginning of 1929. Penal sanctions in 
labour contracts will thus disappear from British India by 1931.' 


While the regulation of the recruitment and transportation of 
workers from the regions of labour supply to labour districts has 
been well developed, much still remains to be done for the regula- 
tion of working and living conditions on the plantations them- 
selves. Some measures in this connection have recently been 
undertaken by Local Administrations. In 1912, for instance, the 
Jalpaiguri Labour Act was passed, providing for the health of 
ti labourers in the tea gardens of the district of that name. In 1923, 
a Bill was introduced under the name of the Bengal Tea Gardens 
Public Health Bill, with the object of setting up a Board of Health 
for tea-producing areas of Bengal, and to replace the Jalpaiguri 
ai Act of 1912, but it lapsed with the dissolution of the Legislative 
Council in that year.’ 

In spite of various defects, both the indenture system and 
; the penal sanction in labour legislation have been abolished by 

1 successive amendments, and there has been a decided improve- 
| ment in labour conditions on plantations, which in 1928 employed 


a daily average of 1,059,944 labourers, consisting of 906,787 per- 
sons on tea gardens, 94,865 persons on coffee estates, and 58,292 
persons on rubber estates.’ 


1 A. G. CLow : The State and Industry, pp. 164-165. Calcutta, published by the 
Government of India. 
2 Ibid., p. 165. 
| 3 The figures for coffee refer to the year 1928-1929. See the Indian tea, coffee, 
: and rubber statistics for the years indicated. 
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Factory LEGISLATION 


The most important labour legislation in India relates, how- 
ever, to factories. The first cotton mill in India was established 
near Calcutta in 1818, and the first of the Bombay mill industries 
in 1851. In 1872-1873, there were 18 cotton mills employing 
10,000 workers, many of whom were women and children.’ 
Major Moore, Chief Inspector of the Cotton Department, soon 
drew attention to the abuses of child and woman labour.” The 
rapid growth of the cotton mill industry in Bombay gave rise to a 
spirit of rivalry among Lancashire manufacturers, and their 
agitation for the control of labour conditions in India, which 
was supported by philanthropists both in England and in India, 
led to the appointment, by the Government of Bombay, of a 
Labour Commission in 1875. The majority of the Commissioners 
failed to see the necessity for any regulation. But new mills 
continued to spring up, the number of mills rising to 56 and 
of spindles to 1.5 millions by 1879.° The agitation in the Press 
and Parliament at last resulted in the enactment of the first 
Factories Act in 1881. The Act defined a factory as any premises 
using mechanical power and employing 100 persons or more, 
fixed the minimum and maximum ages of children at seven 
and twelve respectively, and limited their hours of work to nine 
in any one day." 

The insufficient protection of children, and in particular the 
failure to regulate woman labour, gave rise to agitation for amend- 
ment of the Act as soon as it was passed. Enquiries were made 
into labour conditions by a British factory inspector in 1882 and 
1887, and a Bombay Factory Commission in 1884, all recom- 
mending the amendment of the Act. Meanwhile, the first Inter- 
national Conference labour legislation was held at Berlin in 
1890, and recommended, among other things, the regulation of 
woman and child labour. Agitation was again started by the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce to apply the recommendation of 
the Berlin Conference to India. But their attempts were opposed 
by the textile mill owners, both British and indigenous, in India. 
In order to study the question fully, the Government of India 


1 Great Britain : Parliamentary Papers, 1873, Vol. 50, H. of C. 172, p. 92. 
2 Idem, 1875, Vol. 222, p. 76. 

3 Imperial Gazetteer of India, 1908, Vol. 3, p. 197. 

* Indian Factories Act, 1881, as modified up to 1 April 1891. 
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Indian Factory Commission of 1890, pp. 1-14; Berlin International Conference 
on Labour Legislation, 1890; Great Brirars : Parliamentary Papers, 1890, 
Vol. 81, C. 6042, pp. 72-151. 


Labour Commissions, 1907, pp. 7, 31: Indian Factories Act (XII) of 1911. 
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appointed a Factory Commission in the same year, and, on the 
basis of its recommendations, passed the second Factories Act 
in 1891. This Act extended the definition of factories to cover 
any establishment employing 50 persons, and empowered local 
Governments to apply it to premises employing even 20 persons, 
restricted hours of work for women to eleven a day, and at the 
same time raised the minimum and maximum ages of children 
to nine and fourteen respectively and reduced their hours of work 
to seven a day.’ 

The second Factories Act was followed by prolonged depres- 
sion in the cotton mill industry in India. But the rapid progress 
of the jute mill industry aroused a spirit of rivalry in the Dundee 
Chamber of Commerce, which in 1894 passed resolutions for 
stricter labour legislation in India. A fresh boom in the cotton 
mill industry in 1904 and 1905 led to excessive hours of work. An 
investigation by the Government revealed the fact that out of 
74 mills in Bombay, 16 mills worked fourteen hours a day, and 
33 mills thirteen hours a day. Even the factory workers sent a 
Memorandum praying for regulation of their hours of work. 
The question of factory legislation was thus revived, and a Bill 
was introduced to that effect in 1905. The following year a 
delegation of Lancashire factory workers to the Secretary of 
State for India demanded the restriction of the hours of labour 
of men workers in India. In order to consider the matter in its 
full significance, the Government of India appointed a Textile 
Factory Committee in 1906 and a Factory Labour Commission 
in 1907, both of which recommended the regulation of the hours 
of labour of men workers in textile industries, although the 
latter was opposed to any direct legislation for the purpose. 
In 1911 a new Factories Act was passed, by which the hours 
of work for men and children in textile industries were limited 
to twelve and six a day respectively.’ 

Not long after the Factories Act of 1911 came into force 
the war broke out; it gave a new impetus to Indian industries 
and was followed by the rise of a well-organised class of Indian 
industrialists and a self-conscious class of wage workers. On 


1 Report on Bombay Factory Labour Commission of 1884, pp. 5-22; Report on 


2 Report of the Textile Factory Commitiee of 1906, pp. 15-17 ; Report of the Factory 
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the other hand, on the recommendation of the Industrial Com- 
mission of 1916-1918, the Government of India realised the 
importance of making India self-sufficient as far as the basic 
industries are concerned, and adopted the policy of giving 
encouragement to home industries.’ But the greatest event of 
the time was the inauguration of the International Labour Organ- 
isation by the Treaty of Versailles of 1919. The International 
Labour Conference was convened at Washington in 1919 and 
adopted, among other things, the Hours and the Minimum Age 
Conventions. The former, while fixing hours of labour at eight 
a day and forty-eight a week in industrially advanced countries, 
made a concession in the case of India, fixing hours at sixty 
a week. The Minimum Age Convention similarly put the 
minimum age of children in India at twelve, as compared with 
fourteen in other countries. 


In the meantime industrial unrest swept through the country, 
and as the condition of strike setthement the cotton mill workers 
in Bombay demanded a ten-hour day, which was granted by 
the employers. In 1920 a ten-hour day was also introduced in 
the cotton mills of several other cities. The Hours and Minimum 
Age Conventions of the International Labour Conference 


were ratified by the Government of India in 1921, and the 
Factories Act was amended in 1922.* By this Act, the scope 
of the law was extended to include all industrial establishments 
employing not less than 20 persons and using mechanical power. 
Local Governments were also granted power to apply the law, 
by notification, to establishments employing not less than 10 
persons and working with or without mechanical power. The 
hours of work were restricted to eleven a day and sixty a week ; 
the minimum and maximum ages of children were fixed at 
twelve and fifteen respectively, and the employment of children 
and women at night was prohibited.’ 

The Factories Act was again amended in 1923 and 1926, 
minor changes being effected, mostly for administrative purposes. 
One of the most important provisions of the last amendment 
was, however, to provide penalties for parents and guardians 
who permitted their children to work in two mills on the samé 


1 Report of the Indian Industrial Commission, 1916-1918, pp. 229-242. 

2 Indian Factories Act (XIII) of 1922. 

3 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LasBourR OrFice: Draft Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions adopted by the International Labour Conference. 
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day.’ Since then there has been a decided improvement in the 
enforcement of the child labour law. 

Thus, by successive amendments, the scope of the Factory 
Legislation has been extended from 656 establishments in 1892 
to 7,863 establishments in 1928, including 197 notified factories 
which employed 10 persons or more, and worked with or without 
mechanical power. No doubt this increase is partly due to the 
natural growth of large-scale industries, but it has also resulted 
from the extension of the scope of the Act to smaller industrial 
establishments. The average daily number of persons who 
directly benefited by the factory legislation rose from 316,816 
in 1892 to 1,520,315 in 1928.’ 


MINING LEGISLATION 


The next important class of labour legislation relates to mines. 
Modern mining was introduced into India early in the nineteenth 
century ; the coal production amounted to 220,000 tons by 1858 * 
and to about 1.7 million tons by 1890°, but the necessity of 
regulating employment of labour was not realised by the Govern- 
ment until the nineties. The absence of foreign competition and 
the nature of the mines, which are mostly near the surface, 
are partly responsible for tardiness in undertaking mining legis- 
lation, but the increasing employment of labourers, especially 
of children and women, in an industry which is especially subject 
to insanitary condition and accident, led to the appointment of 
a Mining Inspector in 1893. A Mining Committee was also 
appointed in 1895 for drafting rules. On the basis of its report, 
a Bill was prepared in 1899 and passed into law in 1901. 

By this Act a mine was defined to be any excavation for 
minerals which is deeper than 20 feet below the level of the 
adjacent ground, the Government was given power to frame rules 
for regulating conditions of work, and provisions were made 
for the establishment of Mining Boards which could be consulted 
on the question of such regulations. The Act also made provision 


1 Indian Factories (Amendment) Act (XXVI) of 1926. 

2 Statistics of Factories subject to Indian Factories Act, 1928, p. 1. In connection 
with this section see also the present writer’s Factory Legislation in India, 19238, 
chapters ii, iii, iv, and v. 

3 Census of India, Report, 1911, Vol. I, p. 416. 

* The average annual production for the five years 1886-1890 was 1,674,000 
tons in British India. (Statistics of British India, 1922, Vol. I, p. 19.) 
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for the appointment of a Chief Inspector, who was to be granted 
power to stop the employment of children under twelve and 
of women in a mine where conditions, in his opinion, were 
dangerous to their health and safety.’ 

Mining industries received a new impetus during the war. 
The number of workers increased from 181,260 in 1913 to 
237,738 in 1918. The unrest among the workers, especially the 
coal strike of 1920, drew the public attention to labour conditions 
in mines. Moreover, the ratification by the Government of India 
of the Hours Convention of the International Labour Conference, 
which stipulated its application also to mining industries, made 
it necessary to amend the existing law. In 1923, a new Indian 
Mines Aci was passed, which came into force on 1 July 1924. 
The chief provisions of the Act were as follows: (1) the exten- 
sion of the definition of a mine to any excavation, irrespective 
of depth, for searching for or obtaining minerals ; (2). the limita- 
tion of the weekly hours of work to fifty-four underground and 
sixty above ground; (3) the limitation of working days to six 
a week ; and (4) the prohibition of the ree of children 
under thirteen years of age in the mines.’ 


One of the fundamental defects of the above Act was the 
absence of any statutory limitation to daily hours of work. The 
Government of India had, however, promised to consider the 
matter in consultation with the local Governments. A new 
amending Act was therefore passed in 1928, making unlawful 
the employment of any person for more than twelve hours in 
one day. This Act came into force on 1 April 1930.° 


Another important question raised in connection with the Act 
of 1928 was the exclusion of women from employment in mines. 
Although the proposal was rejected, provision was made by 
which the Government could make regulations for prohibiting 
or restricting such employment. The Government of India, in 
consultation with the local Governments and mining associations, 
promulgated regulations, under section 29 of the Indian Mines 
Act of 1923, by which the employment of women underground 
was prohibited from 1 July 1929 in some of the mines, and at 
the same time provision was made for the gradual elimination 


, 1 Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines, 1901, p. 43; Indian Mines Act (VIII) 
of 1901. 

? Indian Mines Act (IV) of 1923; Gazette of India, 3 March 1923. 

* Indian Mines Act of 1928. 
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of women from underground employment in other mines. By 
these regulations the employment of women underground in 
mines will come to an end by 1 July 1939." 

One of the important provisions of the Mines Act is the 
establishment of “ Boards of Health” to look after the health 
of local mining areas. This was further strengthened by the 
Bengal Mines Settlement Act of 1912 and the Bihar and Orissa 
Settlement Act of 1920. The main object of these Acts was 
to make provision for sanitary arrangements and housing accom- 
modation in mining areas.” 

It is thus seen that although mining industries came under 
legislative regulation long after their rise, a considerable number 
of workers employed in them have been brought under its scope. 
In 1901 there were 104,660 labourers working in the mines 
subject to the Indian Mines Act, and in 1928 the number of 
such workers rose to 267,671. The employment of children under 
thirteen came to an end in 1925.° Steps have also been taken 
to end the underground employment of women. 


TRANSPORT LEGISLATION 


Transport is a general term applicable to several classes of 
industries which have no basis of unity except that of serving 
the same common function of communication. There is, there- 
fore, no body of law which may properly be called transport 
legislation. Owing to the absence of a sufficient number of 
children and women, and also of indentured or contract labour, 
it was rather long before the necessity was felt for the regulation 
of labour conditions in these industries. 

The earliest transport legislation is that for shipping, for 
the regulation of which there had existed a series of Acts since 
the middle of the nineteenth century. Most of these Acts were 
consolidated and amended by the Act of 1928, which, inter alia, 
contains several provisions on the employment of seamen.’ The 
Government of India has adopted the Draft Conventions of the 
International Labour Conference on the minimum age for admis- 


1 Gazette of India, 9 March 1923, p. 335 ; Indian Trade Journal, 14 March 1929, 
p. 584, 
2 Bengal Mining Settlement Act (II) of 1922. 
3 Annual Reports of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India for the years indicated. 
‘Indian Merchant Shipping Act (XXI) of 1923. 
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sion of children to employment at sea and of young persons 
to employment as trimmers and stokers, and on compulsory 
medical examination of such children and young persons.* 


Another series of transport legislation is measures relating to 
ports and harbours, generally known as Ports Acts. Since 1889, 
when the first Act was passed, several amendments have been 
made, but from the viewpoint of labour the most important 
was that of 1922, giving local Governments power to regulate 
the employment of children under the age of twelve in handling 
goods at ports.’ 

The most important branch of transport legislation is, how- 
ever, the enactment of railway legislation. The railways began 
to develop in India about the middle of the last century, but no 
question was raised of the regulation of the conditions of their 
workers until the International Labour Conference adopted the 
Hours Convention in 1919 and the Weekly Rest Convention in 
1921. In 1926 the Indian Railway Conference Association 
appointed an Advisory Committee for devising methods to give 
effect to these Conventions, which had already been ratified by 
the Government of India. 


The Advisory Committee made its report to a sub-committee 
of the Association, which found, however, some difficulties in 
the way of applying the Conventions. About half of the staff 
depended upon mileage, trip, overtime and Sunday work allow- 
ances for their remuneration. In many cases both shorter hours 
and weekly holidays would have meant a reduction of wages. 
The sub-committee therefore made some rules under which the 
Conventions could be given effect, and recommended their adop- 
tion within twelve months ending 30 September 1928, except in 
the case of the running staff.*. The Government, however, found 
that the principles of the Conventions could not be applied to 
the railways by Executive Order, but that legislation would be 
necessary. 


in the meantime the General Council of the All-India Rail- 
way Federation formulated some general demands for removing 
their grievances, on 12 September 1928, and sent a deputation to 


1 International Labour Conference : Report of the Director, 1930, Part I, p. 132. 

2 Act No. XV of 1922, to regulate the employment of child labour in ports in 
British India. Dated 29 March 1922. 

3 Times of India, 12 Oct. 1927 ; Labour Gazette (Bombay), Oct. 1927, pp. 131- 
133. 
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the Government of India on 4 May 1929.* Similar representations 
were made by other railway organisations.’ The Government 
of India introduced a Bill in 1929, which was revised and passed 
under the title of the Indian Railways (Amendment) Act, 1930. 
By this Act the hours of work of railway employees, except 
those who are on the running staff, or whose work is intermittent, 
are limited to sixty a week. The employees are also to be 
granted a weekly holiday of not less than twenty-four con- 
secutive hours. The Act also provides that employees whose 
work is intermittent shall not be employed for more than eighty- 
four hours in any week.’ 

It is thus seen that although transport legislation is of very 
recent origin, its scope has already been extended to a consider- 
able part of the shipping and railway industries, which together 
employ about 863,000 persons.’ 


OTHER LEGISLATION 


Besides the above legislation enacted for the regulation of 
labour in specific industries, there has also grown up in recent 
years a series of Acts which are applicable to all workers alike, 
irrespective of their industry. The most important of such Acts 
are those relating to social insurance, trade unions, industrial 
disputes, and maternity benefits. 

The demand for compensation in case of accident was made 
by workers as early as 1884°, but it was not until 1922 that 
the importance of such a measure was realised by the Govern- 
ment and provision was made in the Factories (Amendment) 
Act of 1922 empowering the courts to pay compensation to 
injured employees out of fines imposed upon employers. The 
principle of legislation for compensation was, however, accepted 
by the majority of the local Governments and employers’ associa- 
tions, and a Bill was introduced in 1922, passed into law in 1923, 


1 Proceedings concerning a deputation of the All-India Railwaymen’s Federation 
which was received by the Honourable Sir George Rainy on 4 May 1929. 

2 The Great Indian Peninsular Railway workers made various representations 
for the removal of their grievances. There was a strike of 20,000 employees from 
4 February to 16 April 1930. 

3 Legislative Assembly Debates, Delhi, 19230, Vol. I, No. 24, pp. 1127-1162 ; 
Labour Gazette (Bombay), Feb. 1930, pp. 557-559. 

* Consisting of 763,087 railway employees (1926-1927) and about 100,000 
seamen and dockers (estimated). 

® Great Britain : Parliamentary Papers, 1890-1891, Vol. 59, H. of C. 86, 
p. 110. 
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and amended in 1926 and 1929, giving effect to some of the 
Conventions and Recommendations of the International Labour 
Conference.* 

The Act is still inadequate, but the Government of India 
does not propose to initiate further changes in the Act until the 
Royal Commission on Labour in India, which is now in session, 
has made its report.’ 

The measures already passed, however, insure over three 
million workers in such industrial undertakings as factories, 
mines, ports, railways (except those employed in administrative 
work), the building trade (in certain organised branches), and 
several other similar undertakings, against accidents, including 
anthrax infection and poisoning from lead, phosphorus, mercury, 
and their compounds.’ 

Trade union legislation is still another class of general labour 
legislation. The origin of trade unionism may be traced as far 
back as the eighties, but it was not until 1918 that the workers 
became sufficiently self-conscious and trade unions began to 
grow. The importance of guaranteeing protection to their activ- 
ities was not, however, realised until 1920, when a labour leader 
was put under injunction for inducing workers to break their 
contracts in connection with a strike at Madras." In 1921, the 
Government of India accepted a resolution in the Legislative 
Assembly to take steps for the regulation and protection of trade 
unions. After consultation with the local Governments, the 
Government of India introduced a Bill in 1925, which was passed 
in 1926, and came into force on 1 June 1927. The fundamental 
principle of this Act is to grant immunity from civil suits and 
from prosecution for criminal conspiracy, to trade unions 
registered under the Act.° An amending Bill proposed by the 
Labour Representative in the Legislative Assembly to extend the 
same principle to unregistered unions was rejected. The Act 
was, however, amended in 1928 with a view to clearly defining 
the procedure regarding appeal. Owing to the recent disputes 


1 Workmen’s Compensation Act (VIII) of 1923, and Act (V) of 1929. Cf. Labour 
Gazette (Bombay), April 1929, pp. 782-784. 

2 Workmen’s Compensation Statistics for 1928, p. 3. 

3 Statement exhibiting the Moral and Material Progress and Condition of India, 
1923-1924, p. 201. 

* Bulletins of Indian Industries and Labour, No. 43, pp. 3-4. 1930. 

5 Indian Trade Union Act (XVI) of 1926. 

® Indian Trade Unions (Amendment) Act (XV) of 1928 ; Labour Gazette (Bom- 
bay), Jan. 1929, p. 454. 
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between labour and capital, especially in Bombay, there is a move 
for a stricter control of trade unions and the amendment of the 
existing law. But the trade unions are strongly opposed to such 
a proposition. The exact number of unions registered under the 
Trade Union Act for All India is not known; out of 94 unions 
with 144,409 members in the Presidency of Bombay, however, 
40 unions with 98,109 members were already registered by the 
end of March 19390.’ 

Legislation in connection with industrial disputes is another 
series of general labour legislation. Industrial disputes, although 
not unknown to India, appeared in their violent forms during 
and after the war, especially in 1919 and 1920. There was 
scarcely an industry which was not more or less affected by 
strikes. The Government of Bengal appointed a Committee in 
1921 to consider the problem of industrial unrest. This Com- 
mittee opposed any legislation on the ground that such legislation 
would require organisation on the part of employers and 
employees which did not then exist, but advocated the formation 
of Joint Workers’ Committees. In the same year the Government 
of Bombay also appointed an Industrial Disputes Committee, 
which recommended, in 1922, the establishment by legislation 
of Industrial Courts of Enquiry, to be followed by Industrial 
Courts of Conciliation, if necessary. The general strike in the 
Bombay textile mills in 1924 led the Government of Bombay 
to prepare a Bill to give effect to these recommendations, but the 
introduction of the Bill was postponed at the request of the Govern- 
ment of India, which had a similar Bill under consideration. 


In the same year the Government of India prepared a Bill 
based on the recommendations of the Bombay Industrial Disputes 
Committee and also on the principles of the Canadian Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act of 1907. The chief provisions of the 
Bill were as follows: (1) the establishment of a Board, which 
could be authorised to investigate and settle trade disputes ; 
and (2) the reference of disputes in public utility services to 
the Board before strikes and lockouts could be declared.” These 
provisions were not well received by the local Governments, 
and it was not proceeded with. 


1 Labour Gazette (Bombay), May 1930, p. 104. By the end of 1929, the number 

of unions affiliated to the All-India Trade Union Congress was 51, with a member- 

ship of 189,436. There are also several unions among public service employees. 
2 Labour Gazette (Bombay), Oct. 1924, pp. 182-183. 
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The growth of industrial disputes in India in the early part 
of 1928, however, altered the situation, and a new Bill was 
prepared. The two main provisions of this Bill were: (1) the 
establishment of two tribunals instead of one, as in the previous 
Bill, namely, Courts of Enquiry and Courts of Conciliation ; 
and (2) the prevention of strikes without notice in public 
utility services in the case of persons employed on monthly 
wages, instead of all workers, as in the previous Bill. The Bill 
was passed in 1929.* 

The importance of this legislation can be understood when it 
is considered that, from 1921 to 1928, the annual average number 
of disputes was about 200, involving over 340,000 workers and 
causing a loss of 9 million working days.* Even in 1929, there 
were 141 disputes in which 532,016 workers were involved and 
over 12 million working days were lost.* 

The Maternity Benefit Act is another important item of labour 
legislation. The importance of granting rest and benefit to 
women immediately before and after confinement has long been 
realised in all advanced countries, but it did not draw any public 
attention in India until the International Labour Conference at 
Washington adopted a Convention to that effect in 1919. 
Although India was absolved from the ratification of this Con- 
vention, she was asked to make enquiries into the matter.’ 
Accordingly, the Government of India made a report to the 
International Labour Conference in 1921, showing the difficulties 
in the way of adopting the Convention for India on the grounds 
of the migratory habits of Indian women labourers, their custom 
of going home for confinement, and the insufficient provision 
of medical women, who would be necessary for issuing medical 
certificates.” 

The Government of India adopted, however, the system of 
maternity benefits for their own employees. Enquiry into the 
conditions of woman labour was also made in Bombay and 
Bengal. In 1924 a private Bill of the Labour Representative 
was introduced into the Legislative Assembly, to prevent the 
employment of women in factories, mines, and certain tea estates 


1 Trade Disputes Act (VII) of 1929; Labour Gazette (Bombay), Oct. 1928, 
p. 1070; April 1929, pp. 764-801. 

2 Bulletins of Indian Industries and Labour, No. 43, p. 31. 

3 Labour Gazette (Bombay), April 1930, p. 829. 

‘ Report of the International Labour Conference, 1919, pp. 178, 245. 

® Idem, 1921, Part II, pp. 1134-1138. 
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immediately before and after confinement, and to grant benefits 
during the period. The Government of India, however, opposed 
the Bill on the grounds that the necessity of such a measure 
was not yet established, that the principle of the Bill was 
questionable, and that the results of the measure might be harm- 
ful to women workers.* 

The refusal by the Central Government to pass the Maternity 
Bill led the Provincial Governments to take up the question. 
On 30 July of the same year a resolution was moved by a 
Labour Representative in the Bombay Legislative Council 
recommending to the Governor-in-Council the introduction of 
the necessary legislation for the purpose. In 1928 a Bill was 
introduced, which was passed on 15 March 1929. Under the 
provisions of this Act, every woman is entitled to payment of 
maternity benefit at the rate of 8 annas a day (about 8d.) for 
the actual days of her absence during the period immediately 
preceding her confinement, and for four weeks immediately 
after, provided that she does not work at any other employment 
during the time. The maximum period of benefit is seven 
weeks and a woman must be six months in the service of the 
employer from whom she could claim the benefit. A Bill for 
maternity benefit has also been introduced into the Legislative 
Council of the Central Provinces and Berar. 


Tue INDIAN States 


In spite of immense progress in the British Provinces, labour 
legislation lags behind in the Indian States, which number 562 
and have an area of 701,000 square miles and a population of 
70 millions, or roughly over one-third of the total area and 
about one-fourth of the whole population of the country. But 
as parts of the British-Indian Empire they cannot become 
independent members of the International Labour Organisation, 
and as quasi-independent States they cannot be brought under 
the control of the British-Indian Legislature as far as internal 


1 CLow : Op. cit., p. 163. 
2 Memorandum from the Government of Bombay to the Royal Commission on 
Indian Labour, 1929, p. 54; Bombay Act (VII) of 1929. 

3 Most of the information in this section has been gathered through the courtesy 
of the Government of India, which addressed their agents in the various States 
gad the necessary information for the benefit of the International Labour 

ce. 
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affairs are concerned. Several States, such as Hyderabad, Kash- 
mir, Mysore, Baroda, Indore, Travancore, and Gwalior, compare 
favourably with some of the European States in area and popula- 
tion. Moreover, modern industrialism has already made its 
appearance in some of them. For instance, 48 States have 
reported to have factories and mines, although only a few are 
industrially important.* 

As in the case of the British Provinces, the most important 
organised industries in the Indian States are mills, mines, planta- 
tions, and transport, but no data are available as to the labour 
conditions in the last two industries. According to the latest 
available statistics, there are 2,012 mills and 214 mines employ- 
ing a labour force of 135,630 and 54,345 persons respectively. 
Of the mills, the most important are the textile and ginning 
factories, employing respectively 35,246 and 41,180 persons, or 
over half the total number of factory workers. Gold mines are 
the most important of the mining industries and employ 19,347 
persons or over one-third of the number of mining workers, 
All the gold mines are located in Mysore. As far as the employ- 
ment of labour is concerned, the most important States are as 
follows: Mysore, employing 37,568 persons; Hyderabad, 
34,257 ; Baroda, 17,191; Indore, 14,836; and Kashmir, includ- 
ing Jammu, 13,208.’ 

Reports as to the existence of labour legislation have been 
received from only 22 States. As in the case of the British 
Provinces, labour legislation has developed best in connection 
with factories. The provisions of the Factories Acts differ from 
State to State, but most of them have been modelled after the 
Factories Act of the Government of India. As a rule, they still 
retain the provisions based on the Factories Acts of British India 
of 1891 and 1911, and have not adopted the recent amend- 
ments introduced by the Government of India on the lines of 
the decisions of the International Labour Conference. 


1 Hyderabad has an area of 82,000 square miles and a population of 12.5 millions; 
ie. it has the same area as Great Britain and twice the population of Portugal or 
Austria. Kashmir is approximately of the same size, witha population of 3 4% millions. 
Mysore has an area of 30,000 square miles and a population of 6 millions ; it is larger 
than the Irish Free State with twice its population. Cf. Report of the Indian Statu- 
tory Commission (1930), Vol. I, pp. 88, 84, 108. 

2 According to the Report on Large Industrial Establishments in India (1929), 
p. XI, there were only 1,110 large-scale establishments or factories in 1927. The 
above figures have, however, been collected on a different basis and in a larger 
number of the States. 
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Mysore has, however, amended its Factories Act by the 
Regulations of 1925 on the lines of the Indian Factories Act of 
1922, thus giving effect to the Hours and Weekly Rest Con- 
ventions of the International Labour Conference. Hyderabad 
has just amended its Factories Act with effect from 6 June 1930. 
According to the Regulations of 1917, children under seven years 
of age were excluded from employment in factories. The new 
Act provides that all children who had not reached the age of 
ten on 1 January 1930 should be excluded from employment, 
and lays down that no child under twelve may work in a factory 
and no such child may be allowed to work more than six hours 
in one day and not more than five and a half hours without . 
rest... Baroda excludes children under nine years from factories 
and permits the employment of those between nine and twelve 
years only when educational facilities are provided. Although 
Indore has not amended its Factories Act since 1904, the hours 
of work do not exceed seven a day for children, ten a day for 
women, and sixty a week for men. It has also a provision for 
rest intervals and weekly holidays. 

The main provisions of the Factories Act in these and other 
States may be briefly summarised as follows : 


(1) The minimum age of children for employment varies 
from nine to eleven years.” 

(2) The hours of work are generally seven for children and 
vary from ten to twelve for women and from eleven 
to twelve for men. 

(3) In some of the States children and women are not allowed 
to work in factories between 7 p.m. and 5.30 a.m. 

(4) Most of the States have provisions for rest periods and 
weekly holidays. 

(5) Practically all of them have also provisions for sanita- 
tion and safety. 

(6) Some of the States employ special staff for factory 
inspection, while others entrust it to magistrates and 
other officers. 


Some of the States have enacted mining legislation and pro- 
hibit the employment of children and women in underground 


1 Times of India, 30 May 1930. 
2 In Jind only children under six are excluded from employment in factories, 
but it has only 3 ginning factories employing 259 workers including children. 
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work. Mysore, which employs over one-third of the mining 
workers, provides for a Sanitation Board and a Mine Inspector.’ 
Others have Bills for such purposes under consideration. A few of 
the States have also passed laws for the inspection of boilers. In 
one of the States there is a regulation for the control of work 
in tea gardens. The Artificers and Workmen’s Contract Act 
is still in force in some of the States. Mysore has also passed 
a Workmen’s Compensation Regulation (XIV of 1928). 


CoNCLUSION 


The above historical survey of Indian labour legislation clearly 
shows that several social, political, and economic forces have 
determined the course of its development. The most important 
of these forces are as follows : 


(1) The commercial rivalry of Lancashire textile industries 
against the rising Indian cotton mill industry, which challenged 
their almost monopolistic market, combined with the _phil- 
anthropic movement both in England and India to ameliorate 
the labour conditions of workers, especially of women and 
children ; 

(2) The financial interest of British planters and other British 
industrialists in India, as well as of the newly rising India 
capitalists, who protested against encroachment on the right of 
individual enterprise, and on the security of investment ; 

(3) National awakening among the people, who resented any 
outside interference in their internal affairs, but who nevertheless 
wanted to advance the social and industrial welfare of the 
country as a whole as opposed to the interest of the capitalists ; 

(4) The rising consciousness among the workers, who under 
the guidance of their leaders had been actively engaged in 
improving their conditions by organisation and legislation *; 

(5) The International Labour Organisation, which has not 
only set up new ideals for labour legislation, but has also brought 
together divergent interests, both national and international, of 
labour, capital, and Governments, to achieve definite results for 


1 Mysore Mines Regulation of 1906. 

2 Since the inauguration of the new Constitution by the Government of India 
Act of 1919, ten seats have been allotted to labour representatives in the Provincial 
Councils, including one nominated member in the Legislative Assembly of the 
Central Government. 
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the equalisation and improvement of labour conditions all over 
the world. It must have been noticed that most of the recent 
legislative measures in India, including the amendments of the 
older Acts, have been based on the provisions of the Conventions 
and Recommendations of the International Labour Conference. 


In undertaking the enactment of labour legislation the Govern- 
ment has been guided by three fundamental principles : 


(1) Non-interference with the growth of modern industries 
of which the country is badly in need. Since the war the 
Government has, however, decided to give encouragement to all 
national industries. 

(2) Protection of workers, especially of women and children. 
This has naturally been the most important principle of labour 
legislation. It began with provision for the control of labour 
contracts in plantations, and the regulation of child labour in 
factories, and has gradually developed into such measures as 
are required by the changing social and industrial conditions of 
the people, especially the wage workers. 

(3) Fulfilment of international obligations. As a member 
of the International Labour Organisation, the Government of 
India has not only ratified eleven Conventions but has also given 
effect to the principles of these Conventions, as well as those 
of several Recommendations, in the national labour legislation. 


This survey of Indian labour legislation also indicates the 
nature of the outstanding problems, which may roughly be 
classified under two headings, namely, the legislative and the 
constitutional. The legislative problems relate to the adoption 
of regulative measures with a view to: 


(1) consolidating divergent provisions of different labour 
Acts in various industries ; 

(2) extending the scope of the law to a larger number of 
industries and to a larger class of workers ; 

(3) improving labour law in the light of the higher needs 
of the workers and in conformity with the rising sense of social 
justice. 


The Royal Commission on Labour in India, which has been 
in session for the past year, will no doubt recommend important 
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measures along these lines to serve as a basis for new legislative 
measures. 


The constitutional problems are, however, much more com- 
plicated. While, under the auspices of the International Labour 
Organisation, most countries are being brought under more or 
less uniform labour legislation, the different Provinces and States 
of India, which form a geographical, cultural, and industrial 
unit, cannot be guided by different industrial policies and systems 
of labour legislation without giving rise to provincial and regional 
rivalry and hindering the social and industrial progress of the 
whole country. It is essential for India to have more or less 
uniform labour legislation, which can be brought about only 
by creating an institution for the enactment of social legislation 
of national and international importance. For this purpose 
there is a need for readjusting the relations : 


(1) Between the Central and the local Governments. There 
is not only a growing tendency to relegate some of the legislative 
measures to the local Governments, e.g. legislation for maternity 
benefits and welfare work, but also a definite move to assign 
the residual power of the State to the Provinces in the scheme 


for the proposed Indian Federation. If this is carried out, there 
is likely to grow up a situation in which the proposed Federal 
Government will not, and may not, undertake legislation for 
regulating social and labour conditions for the whole of British 
India.* 


(2) Between the British Provinces and the Indian States. 
The labour laws of the various States differ not only from those 
of the British Provinces but also from one another in the States 
themselves. Commercial and industrial rivalry has already 
grown up between the Provinces and the States, and this will 
in all probability increase as industrialisation progresses. It has 


1 The relegation of legislative measures, such as those on maternity benefis 
and welfare, to the local Governments is a dangerous precedent inasmuch as it it 
liable to create regional rivalry. The Government of India fully realised the perni- 
cious effect of such a procedure as early as 1881, when it passed the first Factory 
Act for the whole of India, instead of for the Presidency of Bombay alone, where the 
necessity of such legislation arose. Moreover, once the precedent is established, the 
Central Government may find itself helpless to enact legislative measures of such 
a nature, when the need may arise. One must remember the difficulty of the Federal 
Government of the United States, which could not apply its child labour legislation 
to the States without violating its own Constitution. In India, as in the case of 
Great Britain, precedents may prove as obstructive as the written Constitution 
in the United States. 
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already been pointed out that because of their constitutional 
position the States cannot be directly brought under the scope of 
the Conventions and Recommendations of the International Labour 
Conference. Moreover, under the present Constitution of the 
Indian Empire, they cannot be subjected to labour legislation 
enacted by the Government of India. A way must therefore be 
found to unify the labour legislations in both the Provinces 
and the States. Whether that is to be done by creating a Council 
for Greater India, containing representatives of the States and 
of the Provinces, as suggested by the Simon Commission‘, is 
a question that can be decided only by the next Constitutional 
Reform. 


1 Report of the Indian Statutory Commission (1930), Vol. II, pp. 204-205. 
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The Technique of Discussion in 
Management-Worker Relationships in the 
United States 


by 
G. A. JOHNSTON 


Chief of Section, Intelligence and Liaison Division, 
International Labour Office 


The purpose of the present article is not to examine the 
general question of the development of industrial relations in 
the United States. That has already been done in the publica- 
tions of the International Labour Office.* This study is limited 
to a single aspect of a single question within the field of indus- 
trial relations, namely, the technique of the organisation of 
discussion between management and workers in the individual 
undertaking. Its aim is to describe some of the efforts being made 
in the United States to study the methods of conference and 
discussion between employers and workers at the place of work, 
with a view to rendering the existing machinery more efficient 
or to discovering better machinery. 

The author recently had the privilege of visiting a consider- 
able number of outstanding firms in various industries in the 
United States and discussing with industrial relations managers 
and with representatives of the workpeople the question with 
which he attempts to deal in this article. This study is there- 
fore based partly on documentary information and partly on 
personal interviews. * 


1 Cf. Industrial Relations in the United States, by H. B. But.er, C.B.; Studies 
and Reports, Series A, No. 27; Geneva, 1927. International Labour Revicw, Vol. XII, 
No. 6, Dec. 1925: “ Recent Developments in Industrial Relations in the United 
States”, by Herbert Frets ; Vol. XX, No. 1, July 1929 : “Recent Developments in 
Industrial Co-operation in the United States and Canada”, by J. H. RicHarpson. 

1 The author wishes to take this opportunity of expressing his thanks to all 
those with whom he had an opportunity of discussing industrial relations in the 
United States. He is particularly grateful to the following ; Wallace M. ALEXANDER, 
Alexander and Baldwin Ltd., San Francisco ; C. W. BerGquist, Western Electric 
Co. (Hawthorne plant); G.A. Bowrrs, Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc.; 
Henry Bruére, Vice-President, Bowery Savings Bank ; S. W. CaNDEE, Tide Water 
Oil Co.; E. S. Cowprick, 26 Broadway, New York ; W. J. Dietz, Western Electric 
Co. (Kearney plant); W. J. DonaLp, American Management Association ; C. R. 
Doo.ry, Standard Oil Company of New York; Harvey G. Ev.erp, 
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ONTACTS between management and workers in the indi- 
vidual undertaking may take many forms, but these may 
all be reduced to four main types. 

(1) There is first the unorganised and casual discussion which 
takes place between management and workers in a small firm 
with only a few workers. Here relations between management 
and workers are of a familiar kind, and the views of the workers 
are made known to management in the ordinary course of the 
day’s work. 

(2) In the case of larger firms, where the number of workers 
renders impossible the continuance of casual and unorganised 
contacts, various methods of administrative relationship have 
been developed.* These methods, of which the “ line and staff ” 
is perhaps the most widely applied, have as their object the 
organised formulation of policy on the part of management and 
the organised transmission of its orders and instructions, through 
regular administrative channels, to the workers. 

(3) In the third place, there are various forms of joint com- 
mittee established within firms, where discussion takes place in 
accordance with definite rules and constitutions. This is collect- 
ive discussion, in committees, between representatives of the 
workers and representatives of management. All forms, however 
various in detail, both of employee representation and of union- 
management co-operation, are ultimately of this type. 

(4) In the fourth place, there is the organisation of intellectual 
contacts in large firms, between management and workers, not 
in groups, but as between individuals. Extremely little experience 


Packing Co.; Miss Grison, Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc.; W. A. GriFFINn, 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co.; G. G. Ke.pay, International Harvester 
Co.; D. Keppie, Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey ; Sam Lewisoun, Miami Copper 
Co.; Spencer MILLER, Workers’ Education Bureau; Homer Niesz, Common- 
wealth Edison Co.; Victor A. OLANDER, Illinois State Federation of Labour ; 
R. M. O.zENpDAM, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. ; H. Prerce, Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey; M. L. Putnam, Western Electric Co. (Hawthorne plant) ; 
Paul ScHARRENBERG, California State Federation of Labour ; E. R. Sretrrintivus, 
Jr., General Motors Corporation ; B. M. Stewart, Industrial Relations Counselors, 
Inc. ; Miss Van KLEECK, Russell Sage Foundation ; W. H. Winans, Union Car- 
bide Co.; Matthew Wo.t., American Federation of Labour ; A. H. Youne, 
Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc. 

None of these persons can be held in any way responsible either for the ac- 
curacy of the statements made in the article or for the opinions expressed in it. 


1 Cf. G. A. JoHNsTON : ‘“‘Rationalisation and Industrial Relations”, in Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. XX, No. 5, Nov. 1929, especially pp. 624-626. 
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of this kind is available. A significant instance of its develop- 
ment on a large scale is to be found in the experiment recently 
made by the Western Electric Company at its plant at Haw- 
thorne, Chicago. 

This article will be confined to an examination of the func- 
tioning of contacts of the third and fourth main types. 


II. 


The existing machinery providing for organised group con- 
ference and discussion between managers and workers at the 
place of work is now in many cases ten years old. 

There would appear to be a considerable degree of satis- 
faction with the results of the working of this machinery both 
on the side of the management and of the workers. A striking 
fact, however, the significance of which should be more gener- 
ally recognised than it is, is that in spite of the very wide publicity 
given in the United States to the development and working of 
this machinery, the last two or three years have shown little 
evidence that the example of the undertakings that introduced 
either employee representation or union-management co-opera- 
tion was being generally followed. Books and articles continue 
to be published, chairs are founded in the universities, discus- 
sions between industrial relations managers take place at the 
sessions of various organisations, such as the American Manage- 
ment Association and the Personnel Research Federation, and 
the American Federation of Labour and the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers continue to study the question. But there is little 
indication of a tendency on the part of the very large number 
of firms with no system of organised management-worker rela- 
tions to establish them now. 

This fact is not unconnected with the movement in favour 
of the careful examination of the results achieved by the machin- 
ery. In the earlier years of the operation of the schemes, it 
was considered satisfactory that they worked, and that industrial 
relations appeared to improve as a result. 

There is now a movement in favour of a departure from 
this pragmatic standpoint. Industrial relations managers are 
asking themselves: “Can the scheme not be made to work 
better ?"" They are not content simply to have the employee 
representation scheme continue to operate. They ask themselves 
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whether its results are susceptible of statistical measurement. 
They attempt to introduce a sort of costings system to check 
the working of employee representation. The success that has 
been achieved depends to some extent on good will, to some 
extent on the absence of class distinction, to some extent on the 
general rise in prosperity. Industrial relations managers ask 
themselves : “Can we not improve our machinery in order that 
by bettering the technique of its operation still better results may 
be obtained ?” There is nothing sacrosanct about these systems. 
In most cases the representation accorded to workers in employee 
representation schemes has been granted on a unilateral basis. 
The management therefore has the right to alter these schemes. 
They are regarded as being still in the experimental stage, and if 
their objects could be better secured by methods other than those 
at present in use, then the present methods would be scrapped as 
ruthlessly as machines or technical processes would be scrapped 
if they had outlived their usefulness. 

As part of the examination of the results of employee repre- 
sentation schemes, a “ periodic audit” takes place in certain 
firms. Mr. Glenn A. Bowers, discussing the advantages or disad- 
vantages of such a periodic audit, sums up as follows : 


As for a periodic audit, some will find an advantage in it while 
others will not. In so far as the plan administrators need a mechanism 
to force themselves to check up their work the audit is useful. It is 
also an insurance that pressure of current work will not thrust aside 
completely the house-cleaning process. If the house is kept in order 
from day to day there would appear to be no need for an annual 
cleaning. No matter how much care is taken, an annual or semi- 
annual review will probably aid most persons in taking a fresh hold 
on the handle of the job. ? 


It is clear that in order to evaluate the results of any scheme, 
it is necessary to know what purposes the scheme is intended 
to serve. These purposes no doubt vary somewhat from firm 
to firm, but there would be general agreement that the following 
six aims are usually present in an employee representation plan : 


(1) Production uninterrupted by labour disturbances. 
(2) Efficient production growing out of healthy employee morale. 


(3) Constructive co-operation of employees, individually and col- 
re in eliminating waste, devising better methods of production 


and otherwise reducing labour costs. 


1 Employee Representation Technique : Proceedings of the Conference at Chicago, 
18 and 19 Nov. 1926. Published by the American Management Association. 
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(4) The creation of an orderly procedure for handling complaints 
and grievances with justness ne | equity. 

(5) The removal of all grounds for feelings of repression, real or 
apparent, among employees. 

(6) The development of a sense of responsibility and leadership 
in employees. 

A periodic audit of the measure of the result of any scheme, 
Mr. Bowers has pointed out, would consider the success or failure 
of the scheme in accordance with each of these indices. 

A periodic audit involves, however, not only a consideration 
of the influence of the plan on production and employee morale, 
but also an examen de conscience on the part of management. 
Thus, among the questions suggested by Mr. E. R. Burton 
in his book on Employee Representation as suitable for use in 
such a periodic audit occur the following : 

(1) Do executives consult the employees’ committees regarding 
changes likely to affect employees before putting them into effect, 
or take action independently and await results? 

(2) Do management representatives attend meetings of joint 
conferences regularly and promptly? 

(3) Do management representatives in joint conferences enter 
freely into the discussion as individuals, or let one of their number 
serve as the spokesman, committing the rest to whatever opinion he 
expresses? 

(4) Do management representatives who are not authorised to 
commit the management undertake to obtain promptly authoritative 
decisions from their superiors? 

(5) Does the management facilitate prompt and satisfactory settle- 
ment of questions by making accessible all pertinent information or by 
helping to obtain it from outside sources where necessary? 


“* (6) Are decisions, when reached, promptly and effectively executed 
by the management? 

In connection with the evaluation of the results of the opera- 
tion of employee representation plans, careful statistical records 
are often compiled, based on a detailed analysis of the minutes of 
the committee meetings. Some of these records throw light on 
the proportion of questions discussed on the initiative respec- 
tively of management and workers. They show that while the 
total number of discussions initiated by workers is roughly equal to 
the total number of discussions initiated by management, marked 
divergences take place in the proportion when the statistics deal 
with particular groups of questions. Thus the workers more 
often take the initiative in raising questions of wages, working 
conditions, and equipment and tools, while management more 
frequently brings before the committees questions of public rela- 
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tions, thrift, and health and safety. It is, however, important 
to note that in every category a substantial proportion of the dis- 
cussions are initiated by both management and workers. 


It is very generally maintained by writers on the methodology 
of management-worker discussion that discussion is effective and 
fruitful in proportion as the concern of management and workers 
in the agenda approaches a fifty-fifty basis. In the experience 
of certain companies this theoretically ideal condition would 
appear generally to be characteristic of the agenda of their com- 
mittees. 

In other companies it is considered that, while due weight 
should be assigned to the factor of the proportion of questions 
initiated by management and workers respectively, the element 
of greatest importance for the success of the discussions in joint 
committees is to be found in the active introduction on the 
agenda of the committees, by management, of a series of new 
problems, year by year. On this view, if the committees go on 
discussing the same type of questions year after year, interest 
is bound to flag, both on the side of management and of workers. 
On the other hand, interest will be constantly revitalised if man- 
agement secures each year the introduction of some big new ques- 
tion on the agenda. Alongside this big new question, discussion 
will continue on routine matters, but it is on the great question 
that reliance should chiefly be placed for the infusion of constant 
new life into the committees. 

An outstanding illustration of this conception is to be found 
in the practice of the International Harvester Company. It is 
worth while to show in detail the kind of question selected by 
management in this company for submission to the works coun- 
cils of the Company, over a period of years. In all cases, it is 
claimed, the introduction of such questions has not only led 
to important concrete results, but has also stimulated interest in 
discussion in the works councils. 


Among the problems introduced by management to the works 
councils of this Company the following may be mentioned. 


The Annual Balance Sheet. Copies of the detailed balance 
sheet of the company were handed to each council represent- 
ative. Different officers of the Company carefully explained the 
figures and answered the questions raised by the representatives. 
Thousands of the employees are stockholders ; for that reason 
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alone it is considered desirable to introduce this subject for dis- 
cussion. 

It is the policy of the works superintendents and others to 
discuss both external and internal business conditions quite 
frankly with the works councils. The Company feels that the 
joint groups have sincerely co-operated to meet the requirements 
of the Company as explained by the management. 


Reduction of Scrap and Spoiled Work. This is one of the 
subjects which has received a great deal of attention from the 
councils. Their special sub-committees co-operate with the 
management and splendid results are said to be obtained. 


Reduction of Burden or Overhead. The management has 
taken pains to explain to council members the meaning of 
“burden”. They know that the extravagant use of fuel, oil, 
light, water, small tools and other overhead items have a direct 
bearing on costs. The following example of this is quoted by 
the Company. 

The management of a small railroad unit of the Company 
interested its works council in the problem of coal conservation. 
The fuel cost on an engine-hour basis was carefully explained 
and recommendations for improvement in the practice were 
solicited from the council members. Through the suggestions 
received and the co-operation of all employees the cost of coal 
per engine-hour was brought down to the lowest figure in the 
history of this railroad and, incidentally, to a figure not thought 
possible by the management. 


Controlling Cost of Machine Maintenance and Small Tools. 
In one of the larger plants the management supplied the works 
council members with the average monthly departmental cost 
of machine maintenance and similar cost figures for small tools, 
taps, punches, drills, etc. These figures were obtained over an 
experience of two years. The current monthly cost figures 
showed room for improvement. Through the efforts of the 
works council members in circulating propaganda letters and 
bulletins and by personal contact, the message was carried to 
all employees, with results which the Company considered worth 
while. 

Quality of the Product. An endeavour was made to deepen 


the interest of members of the works councils in maintaining 
the highest standard of quality in the goods manufactured. This 
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was brought about by displaying in council meetings parts 
involving poor workmanship, and discussing the possible results 
if such parts had been assembled in the completed machines 
and shipped out to the customers. 


Elimination of Accidents. The works councils co-operate 
fully with management in helping to eliminate accidents. The 
accident rate in the Company is considered by the management 
to show that co-operation produces valuable results. 


Holidays with Pay. When the Company was considering the 
advisability of introducing a system of vacations with pay, it 
placed the question on the agenda of the works councils and 
asked the co-operation of the councils in drawing up the scheme. 
Management did not submit a cut-and-dried scheme, and after 
months of discussion the works councils finally elaborated a 
scheme which provides for the granting of paid vacations under 
certain conditions connected with the avoidance of absenteeism. 
In the first nine months after the introduction of this scheme 
absenteeism in the Company was reduced from 5 per cent. to 
3 per cent. 


“Know your Line”. The works councils have been inter- 
ested in a “ Know your Line” campaign. This means that each 
employee is encouraged to know not only everything about his 
own job in the Company, but also how his job contributes to 
the finished product. Educational talks are arranged, illustrated 
by exhibits, by heads of the various departments, buyers, man- 
agers of sales branches, and so on.* 

In the case of each of these questions, careful records are 
kept of results achieved. This is in addition to anything that 
may be done on the lines of a “ periodic audit.” 


Il. 


The fact that some companies, as a consequence of careful 
auditing or costing of the results of the operation of their joint 
committees, have been able to show that they are very successful, 
while others have had to confess to failure or disappointment, 
has suggested that the difference between success and failure 


1 An account of the “Know your Line” campaign is given in the Harvester 
Foreman, Oct. 1929. 
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may in many cases be found in the technique of conference 
method, the mechanics of discussion. A good deal of research 
is in fact being made at present into the various forms of con- 
ference method as applied to works council procedure. 


To study the technique of discussion is, of course, not in 
itself new. Socrates studied it to good purpose. What is new, 
however, is the intensive research organised and applied directly 
to the special conditions of discussion within a factory. It is 
the development of such research and experiment that is, perhaps, 
the most characteristic new feature of industrial relations in the 
United States. 

In describing one aspect of this technique, Sir Josiah Stamp 
has used a metaphor from chemistry: “ We have to encourage 
a vast quantity of latent ideas, full of gross misunderstandings, 
full of ignorance, and to distil from this turbid liquor the clear 
essence of collective wisdom.” * 

Another aspect of this technique is sometimes described in 
biological terms. It is called the “ developmental” method. On 
the developmental method, the chairman of the joint committee 
guides the discussion through certain stages in “ developing” a 
problem ; he, or the management which he represents, may 
already have reached a conclusion, but they wish to have this 
conclusion thoroughly undersiood by the workers. At its best 
this method consists in frank explanations given to the workers’ 
representatives ; at its worst it has been called “an exercise in 
which employees are allowed to convince themselves that the 
decision reached a priori by management is sound and just and 
right ”. 

Management officials, and particularly those responsible for 
ihe functioning of employee representation plans, have recently 
formed the opinion that the so-called “ developmental method ” 
is not adequate for joint committees ; consequently, some of the 
more alert industrial relations men have been casting about for 
a new and more appropriate method. 

One ‘of the most interesting of these pieces of research into 
conference method as used in works committees is that being 
undertaken for The Enquiry of New York, by Mr. John J. Hader 
and Professor C. E. Lindeman. Although this enquiry has not yet 
been completed, the authors have published some information 


1 Some Economic Factors in Modern Life, p. 133. London, P. S. King, 1929. 
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with regard to its objects and results* which is of considerable 
interest. 

The methods used in this study of industrial conference 
procedure were the following : 


(1) By the statistical analysis of minutes. This is a mass treatment 
of the available continuous records over a period of time, the principal 
item of which is an analysis of the subject-matter discussed, how it 
was discussed (to determine the amount of group participation) 
and what kind of conclusion was reached. 


(2) By an analysis of selected cases. This is a detailed scrutiny 
of the important elements in each case from its inception to its evaluated 
conclusion. 

(3) By direct observation. Here the observer, as a complete out- 
sider, attempts an analysis of what the group does and how it does 
it by noting the elements which those who participate are apt to 
overlook by reason of the fact that they are participants and therefore 
concerned in the result. The observer is not concerned with what 
result is achieved, but how it is achieved. 


of) By consulting the participant observer. In this method the 
analysis proceeds by asking certain members of the group what 
their reactions were to certain situations, thus getting at the factors 
which the investigator, where he is not a participant, finds it impos- 
sible to secure through personal observation. 

All of these methods in combination are expected to reveal 
some of the pertinent facts concerning the present functioning 
of joint committees under employee representation plans. 

One sample of the analysis conducted in the enquiry may 
be mentioned. 

In 100 cases coming before joint committees in a single 
industry, 36 were informational in character and 64 involved 
some form of adjustment. 

These 100 cases were considered from the point of view of 
subject-matter represented. Three generalised types of subject- 
matter were distinguished, namely : 


(a) Subjects representing the doing or operating aspect of the 
industry, such as tools, equipment, methods of work, 
working environment, etc. In this list of 100 cases, 
27 items represented subjects of this character. 

(b) Subjects representing those factors which condition or 
influence the operating process, such as ‘wages, hours, 
employment practices, safety and health, welfare activ- 


1 Conference as an Agency of Industrial Progress, pp. 45 et seq. ; New York, 
American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1929. Rational Organisation and 
Industrial Relations, pp. 135 et seq. ; The Hague, International Industrial Relations 
Association, 1930. 
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ities, etc. There were 72 items of this character in this 
list of 100 cases. 

(c) Subjects representing the relational aspects of the indus- 
try, such as relations to other industries, to governmental 
agencies, to the public, etc. There were 7 items of this 
nature in the list of 100 cases. 


During the discussion of the 64 adjustment cases facts were 
introduced in the following manner : 

In 21 cases no facts were presented ; 

In 26 cases management alone furnished facts ; 

In 7 cases employees alone furnished facts ; 

In 5 cases both management and employees supplied facts ; 

In 5 cases the facts were jointly discovered. 

In the items of a purely informational nature, management 
initiated 28 subjects while employees initiated 8. 

In the items involving adjustment, management initiated 14 
cases while employees initiated 58. 

Of the above 64 items involving adjustments between 
employees and management, 42 were actually concluded within 
the committee, and 22 were held over or referred to other 
committees or authorities. 

The final results of the research of Mr. Hader and Professor 
Lindeman will be awaited with much interest. 

A careful study of the methodology of conference has also 
been made by Mr. E. K. Hall, Vice-President of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. While Mr. Hall’s study 
differs from that of Mr. Hader and Professor Lindeman, the 
lines on which he works are generally similar to theirs. 

The relations between management and workers, in Mr. 
Hall’s view, may be on various planes and may represent various 
degrees of adequacy. Each of these involves an action or an 
attitude on the part both of management and of workers. 

On the lowest level is the attitude of ordering on the part 
of management and acquiescence on the part of the workers. 
The attitude of ordering is the oldest form of management 
attitude, and it is still the most common. It is still an essential 
attitude. But experience has shown that the management- 
worker relationship represented by ordering-acquiescence has 
some serious inconveniences and defects. In this method of 
securing group action there is no real intellectual participation 
of the group. It simply acquiesces in the orders given. 
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Experience shows that while ordering is a necessary method 
and has to be depended upon usually for quantitative results, it 
is quite inadequate and ultimately breaks down when qualitative 
results are required unless supplemented by other methods, 
particularly if the group is educated, if it is intelligent and if 
it is doing any of its own thinking. 

The relation of ordering-acquiescence has tended in many 
cases to give place to that of telling-assent. Telling involves a 
process of explaining what the order means, of indicating what 
the order is expected to accomplish, why it is necessary, and 
why it is necessary at this particular time. The group reaction 
to this method is greater than in the first method because 
information tends to break down resistance, for it recognises 
intelligence and breeds confidence. 

This relation, however, also suffers from certain defects. It is 
a single-track method. Management informs the workers of 
its intentions, and of the reasons for its instructions, but it 
does not secure any reactions from the workers other than their 
assent. 

A further method has therefore been devised. This is the 
method of discussion. In discussion it is possible to obtain the 
point of view of the worker as well as that of the management. 
The aim of the double-track method is to secure the full agree- 
ment and co-operation of both management and workers in the 
work to be done. “Co-operation”, in the opinion of Mr. E. K. 
Hall, “represents the highest plane of personnel relations that 
industrial organisations have yet succeeded in attaining.” 

It should be noted that the method of discussion-co-operation 
does not involve the abandoning of ordering and informing. 
These methods still remain essential, but their disadvantages 
are removed, to some extent, by being based on a foundation 
of free agreement and co-operation reached through discussion. 


IV. 


We pass now to the examination of the second main type 
of intellectual contact, the method of organised “ interviewing ”, 
exemplified in the Western Electric study.* This experimental 
study has been called by an outstanding expert in industrial 


1 Cf. the paper on the question presented by Mr. Putnam at the annual autumn 
conference of the Personnel Research Federation at New York, 15 Nov. 1929. 
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relations the most striking development in industrial relations in 
the last few years in the United States. 

The Western Electric Company employed at the end of 1929 
about 44,000 persons in manufacturing telephone apparatus and 
associated equipment at its Hawthorne works. Well-tried policies 
for personnel work in placement, training, vocational guidance, 
recreation, and adjustment of working conditions are in opera- 
tion. Employee relations activities include a well organised 
safety programme; a Company-operated benefit plan, which 
provides pensions for employees of long service and liberal 
allowances for employees who become sick or injured ; a savings 
plan ; a plan enabling employees to purchase American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph stock on favourable terms ; a restaurant, 
cafeteria, and lunch service, which supply the employees with 
food at cost; and the Hawthorne Club, the employee organisa- 
tion which provides athletic recreation and social programmes, 
maintains a store, and at the same time operates an evening 
school with over three thousand students in attendance, as well 
as a Building and Loan Association. 

But, almost alone in the Bell system, the Western Electric 
Company has no employee representation plan. The need 
apparently began to be felt, however, at the Hawthorne plant 
some three years ago, for some method of securing exchange 
of ideas between management and workers other than that 
provided by first-line supervisors. This led to the procedure for 
“interviewing ”, which has produced interesting results in the 
development of discussion method. 

It was decided to try the “ interview ” method experimentally 
in the Inspection Organisation, which contained about 1,600 
skilled and unskilled employees, with both shop and office work- 
ers represented. All of these employees were to be interviewed, 
so that a fair picture would be obtained of the things people in 
various types of work like and dislike. 

All the supervisors in the organisation to be studied were 
called together and the plan was explained to them. Their criti- 
cism was invited and various points in the plan were discussed. 
Generally, the plan was subscribed to ; only a few of the super- 
visors were doubtful. Five interviewers were selected from the 
supervisory group to secure comments from employees. Women 
were selected to interview women and men to interview men. 
The interviewers were instructed not to interview employees 
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whom they knew, since acquaintanceship might influence the 
comments. All comments were to be kept confidential ; names 
or reference numbers were not to be attached to the interviews ; 
and no identifying statements which might reveal the employee 
or his location were to be recorded. In order to avoid undue 
curiosity or scepticism, only a few employees from one location 
were interviewed on the same day. 

When the employee was asked to comment, he was assured 
that he was invited and not ordered to express himself ; for it 
was felt that voluntary comments would be the most reliable. 
These comments were recorded and filed with those of other 
employees in the same group so that studies of comments from 
employees in the same working environment might be made. 

Following these general plans, the interviewing of Inspection 
Organisation employees was started in September 1928, and 
completed early in 1929. 

In brief, the procedure of the interviewer was as follows. 

He approached the supervisor of a group and asked for an 
employee to interview. An employee was designated and usually 
introduced to him. If the employee’s place of work afforded a 
chance for confidential conversation, he talked with the inter- 
viewer there ; if not, they moved to an appropriate location. The 
interviewer explained the programme to the employee in some 
detail and asked him if he cared to express his views. As the 
latter talked the interviewer made rather complete notes or took 
his comments verbatim, depending upon the speed with which 
the employee formulated and expressed his thoughts. If the 
employee evidenced a willingness to talk, but was at a loss for 
something to say, the interviewer encouraged him with questions. 

The success of the programme in the Inspection Organisa- 
tion indicated the desirability of extending it to other parts of 
the plant. Starting early in 1929, the management undertook 
to interview employees and offer supervisory training confer- 
ences in the Operating Organisation. At the end of 1929 the 
firm had interviewed approximately 10,000 men and women 
operators and supervisory training was then in progress for 1,000 
supervisors in this group. 

Certain changes were made in the method of interview as 
the experiment proceeded. 

It seemed to the management that there were several serious 
defects in the direct question method. It might be admirably 
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adapted to getting definite answers to matter-of-fact data such 
as a physician requires when he is conducting an examination ; 
but if an interviewer were to question an employee closely on 
a personal matter, he would probably arouse a none-of-your- 
business attitude and there the matter would end. 


A new method has therefore been developed, which is called 
the “conversational” or “indirect approach”. The employee, 
after an explanation of the programme, is allowed to choose his 
own topic. The interviewer follows his comments in a conver- 
sational way or by silence. He takes down the employee’s com- 
ments as nearly verbatim as possible. No direct attempt is made 
by the interviewer to suggest a topic or to change the subject 
before the employee has fully expressed himself. Even then, 
the employee is encouraged to choose any other topic which he 
likes. The interviewers have listened interestedly to many 
subjects. Religion, philosophy, home workshops, childhood 
experiences, and many others far removed from the working 
environment are topics which frequently predominate in an 
interview. 


In the opinion of the management the conversational method 


seems not only to avoid the pitfalls of the direct question, but 
it has unique features of its own which are well worth mention- 
ing. 

In the first place, it stimulates a feeling of confidence on the 
part of the employee by making him feel at ease. A congenial 
atmosphere is created which does much toward allaying ner- 
vousness or backwardness. 


A second adyantage in the conversational method is that the 
employee benefits from what has been called an emotional 
release. He may give complete expression to whatever is upper- 
most in his mind. He has a chance to express all the joys and 
sorrows surrounding his working environment or even his general 
social situation. An expression of these thoughts to his friends 
or his family may give some relief; but to express them to a 
representative of the management, who is a sympathetic and 
critical listener, affords an almost complete release, which tends 
to bring the individual back to normal and rational thinking. 
This element in the plan is evidenced by the fact that the inter- 
viewers frequently get comments from employees like this : “ Gee, 
I sure do feel better now that I’ve had an opportunity to get 
that off my chest,” or: “It sure is good to be able to tell 
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someone my troubles because I could never say those things 
to my boss. ” 

A third advantage in the indirect approach to an interview is 
the feeling of recognition which the employee obtains. He feels 
that the management values the comments of his own choosing, 
and that he is something more than just the source of answers 
to questions. 

Mr. Putnam summarises as follows the values obtained by the 
plan. 

First, the interviewing of employees has had very desirable 
effects upon the employees themselves. Those interviewed have 
had a chance to express themselves fully and clear their minds of 
burdensome thoughts. As evidence of this, supervisors have 
sometimes commented that such employees are easier to super- 
vise ; and employees themselves have said that they felt better 
after such a hearing as the interview affords. In addition, there 
is the probability that interviewing improves an employee’s mo- 
rale because he is reassured that the management wants to better 
his surroundings, and he feels that he is important enough to 
have his opinions sought. 

Second, the Company receives information and data from 
employees which have not otherwise been received and which 
serve as a basis for studying employee relations and for improv 
ing plant conditions. In addition, it is getting first-hand informa- 
tion as to the effect which all of its personal activities, such as 
the thrift plans, pension and sick benefit plans, athletic activities, 
and vacations, have upon employees. This in itself is invaluable. 


Third, the very operation of the plan makes for improved 
supervision. Many employees have remarked that supervision 
improved after interviewing was begun. It seems only natural 
that a supervisor who knows that his employees are going to 
express their favourable and unfavourable thoughts will give more 
attention to his method of dealing with them. 

Fourth, the supervisory training made possible through the 
comments of employees is far superior to any of the Company’s 
previous programmes. It is most interesting to supervisors, 
because the employee’s comments are critically made and, for all 
the supervisor knows, he may be the subject of the employee’s 
remarks. It has never before been possible for employees to 
criticise their supervisors so freely without fear. Under this plan 
they may not only speak freely, but their opinions benefit their 
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own and other supervisors as well. Most of the supervisors 
are enthusiastic because they see considerable value in this phase 
of their training. Such an indirect method of getting employees’ 
complaints back to the supervisor is far superior in its results 
to the old method of direct accusation and argument. 

Finally, the comments from employees have convinced the 
Company that the relationship between first-line supervisors and 
the individual workman is of more importance in determining 
the attitude, morale, general happiness, and efficiency of that 
employee than any other single factor. The Company believes 
that it has progressed further in knowledge of employee rela- 
tions during the short time this plan has been in operation than 
in all the previous years of the Company’s existence. * 

A little reflection on the results of the experiments at the 
Hawthorne plant of the Western Electric Company will imme- 
diately suggest the question : “Is this a genuine example of the 
use of discussion method ?” If an affirmative answer be given, 
it must be accompanied with the reservation that such discus- 
sion obviously differs fundamentally from the collective discus- 
sion that takes place in a joint committee. Further, the indi- 
vidual conversations that take place at the Western Electric lead 
to no immediate decisions. They may prepare the way for certain 
decisions, but in themselves they merely provide raw material on 
which such decisions might be based. 

The particular interest of the Western Electric experiment 
lies in its implications. It is based on a tacit recognition of the 
necessity of double-track contacts in modern industry. In other 
words, management recognises that it is not sufficient that the 
workers should know the desires and intentions of management ; 
it is also desirable that management should know the desires 
and intentions of the workers. As Mr. Filene has said in The 
Way Out : “ It is unbusinesslike and unscientific for us to content 
ourselves with mere theorising about what employees want.” 
It is necessary to take steps to find out, by the utilisation of 
methods as scientifically sound as possible, what the employees 
want and what contributions they can make to the success of 
the business. 

The desires and intentions of the workers can be made known 


1 Research Studies in Employee Effectiveness and Industrial Relations. Papers 
presented at the Annual Autumn Conference of the Personnel Research Federation 
at New York, 15 Nov. 1929. Published by the Western Electric Company. 
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to the management in a variety of ways. If we return to the 
distinction between different kinds of discussion made at the 
beginning of this article, and apply it to the particular angle of 
the problem now under examination, we obtain the following 
analysis. 

(1) In the very small firm, the workers, in direct contact with 
the boss, talk freely to him and make their wishes known directly 
to him. 

(2) In larger undertakings, under modern conditions, the 
wishes of the workers, if they are made known to management 
at all, are normally communicated through representatives. These 
representatives may be the officials of the trade union, in cases 
where collective bargaining applies; or they may be, as in 
the case of most American systems of employee representation, 
the direct representatives of the workers in the particular plant, 
without any relation to the trade union. 

(3) The introduction of the Western Electric system of inter- 
viewing is, from this standpoint, an attempt to reconstruct, in 
large-scale industry, the personal relationship existing in the very 
small undertaking, and to improve the technique of management- 
worker contacts. Responsible management in the Western 
Electric cannot be in personal touch with 44,000 employees. It 
feels the need of closer contact with them ; but in the absence of 
either of the two main possible forms of representative contact, it 
has devised this application of the principles of direct contact. It 
is not direct contact with everybody in the firm, but only with a 
certain proportion of the workers. It may be designated in the 
meantime contact by sample. Ultimately, however, contact 
through interviews may be established with all employees of the 
firm. 

It would be easy to criticise, from various standpoints, the 
application of such a method. But it is undoubtedly a bold and 
original experiment, and its results will everywhere be watched 
with keen interest. 


V. 


All the studies and experiments to which reference has been 
made in this article, diverse as they are in character and orien- 
tation, are alike in being based on a desire to render existing 
machinery for discussion between management and workers 
more effective or to discover better machinery. This desire is 
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evident also in many recent publications on industrial relations 
in the United States. As an example, it will be sufficient to mention 
the volume of Wertheim lectures on industrial relations by 
Otto S. Beyer, Jr., Joseph H. Willits, John P. Frey, William M. 
Leiserson, John R. Commons, Elton Mayo, and Frank W. Taus- 
sig. While these lectures reveal in general a certain satisfaction 
with the results attained, they are specially remarkable for a 
strongly marked tendency to take stock of the present position, 
and by criticism to secure still further progress in industrial rela- 
tions practice and more particularly in the technique of manage- 
ment-worker relationships. It is widely understood that the 
success of many joint committees has been based on more or 
less fortuitous circumstances. Sometimes it has been due to 
the influence of one or two men of outstanding character and 
ability. The problem now being considered in the United States 
is how best to standardise the success that has been obtained, 
how best to raise to the level of the best practice the mass of 
committees in which success has been sporadic and uncertain. 
A solution of this problem can only be found, it is contended, by 
exhaustive and painstaking scientific study of the actual phe- 
nomena of discussion and conference. A vast amount of mate- 
rial is now available for study, but methodical research has only 
just begun. 

It is generally recognised that it is often peculiarly difficult 
for discussion between management and workers to be smooth 
and effective. Management-worker discussions in joint com- 
mittees involve greater difficulties than, for example, discussion 
at a meeting of the Board of Directors of the company. The 
difference does not consist primarily in a divergence of interests 
between management and workers in the first case and a com- 
munity of interests between the members of the Board in the 
second case. The interests of the various members of a Board of 
Directors may, and frequently do, involve acute opposition 
between them. The difference between the two cases is due to the 
fact that while in the Board meeting the opposition is a conflict 
of particular interests, in the works committee the opposition is a 
clash of general backgrounds. In the Board meeting discussion 
takes place on a single plane, in the works committee different 
planes may be involved, and it is particularly difficult for thought 
to leap from plane to plane. 

While this special difficulty undoubtedly exists in the United 
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States, it is less grave, in general, than it is in Europe. For 
this difference, at least three reasons may be given. 

In the first place, as has often been pointed out, the class- 
consciousness which often divides employers and workers in 
Europe is largely absent from the relations between manage- 
ment and workers in the United States. On this point Mr. Sam 
Lewisohn recently stated, summing up a discussion : “ The evid- 
ence is overwhelming that we [in the United States] have a great 
advantage in our traditions of social equalitarianism — _ the 
natural unaffected, I might almost use the word graceful, rela- 
tions between employer and worker.” * This social equalitarian- 
ism naturally facilitates discussion in the works committee, by 
removing the impression that the discussions are debates between 
two hostiles sides. 

In the second place, promotion within the works is so wide- 
spread in the United States that a man who is on one side of 
the table as a workers’ representative to-day may find himself 
to-morrow on the other side as a representative of management. 
In his visits to works in the United States the author of this 
article frequently asked representatives of both management and 
men whether the tendency to promote workers’ representatives 
on works committees was not resented by the men as an attempt 
to “pull their teeth”. He was assured almost everywhere 
both by management and workers that the practice of promotion 
was regarded by both sides as perfectly natural. The attitude 
of management is that the man who is elected by the workers 
as their representative is very often possessed of the very qual- 
ities which justify management in giving him greater responsi- 
bilities. In some cases management even expresses its gratitude 
to the works committee system for drawing its attention to men 
who would not otherwise have had an opportunity of displaying 
their sense of responsibility and their capacity for management. 
The men, on their side, with no doctrinaire opposition to pro- 
motion, regard it as a natural thing when one of their represen- 
tatives is promoted and simply try to get another man as good 
to take his place. 

The third reason for the greater facility of discussion in 
American works committees is to be found in the relative absence, 
in the case of most employee representation schemes, of divided 


1 BUREAU OF PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION: The Ethical Obligations of the 
Engineer as Manager, p. 45. 
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loyalties, either on the part of management or of workers. Psy- 
chologically this is very important. As in a large proportion 
of cases neither employers nor workpeople belong to professional 
organisations, their loyalty to the firm does not run the risk of 
coming into conflict with their loyalty in the one case to the 
employers’ organisation and in the other to the trade union. 

It is to these three reasons in the main that is due the fact 
that normally discussions in American works committees take 
place with greater ease than in European committees. The 
factors that enter into the discussion are in general less numer- 
ous and less disturbing than in Europe. It is therefore evident 
that a study of discussion method based on American experience 
is relatively a more simple task than a similar study based on 
European experience. And as the secret of scientific research 
is to isolate the problem to be studied and to reduce it to its 
simplest terms, it is clear that much may be expected from the 
results of American research into the technique of management- 
worker discussion. 

Certain references have been made in the last two pages to 
differences between American and European practice in regard to 
conditions of discussion in works committees. It would be a 
great mistake, however, to over-emphasise these differences, 
particularly as there is definite evidence that these are gradually 
tending to disappear. In particular, it would appear that subtle 
changes are taking place both in Europe and in America, which 
tend to bring closer together the presuppositions in the two con- 
tinents on which industrial relations are based. 


The first respect in which a rapprochement is taking place 
between the American and European presuppositions of industrial 
relations is to be found in their attitude to the respective im- 
portance of State action and private initiative. Notable expres- 
sion has been given by Mr. Arthur H. Young to the view that 
there is a tendency to convergence between European and 
American conception and practice. Mr. Young has pointed out 
that, while in Europe the policy hitherto followed for the pro- 
tection of the human factor in industry had been to rely mainly 
on the force of law, and in the United States the practice had 
been to depend chiefly on individual initiative, an increasing 
tendency is to be discerned in Europe to supplement statutory 
measures by private initiative, and in the United States to supple- 
ment private effort by legislation. 
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In the second place, with regard to the place of trade unionism 
in industrial relations, a distinct rapprochement is evident 
between the American and European conceptions. In the United 
States doctrinaire opposition to the principles of trade unionism 
has been weakened by several circumstances, one of which, 
perhaps paradoxically, has been the development of employee 
representation. On the other hand, the leaders of the trade union 
movement have expressed themselves whole-heartedly in favour 
of collaboration with management. The position has been well 
described by Mr. William M. Leiserson* : 

It would be a wrong inference to assume that there is an inevitable 
conflict between trade unionism and the modern management methods, 
policies and devices. To use a political analogy, Employee Represen- 
tation means that management has substituted constitutional for 
autocratic government in industry, and it has thereby swung to the 
left in the direction of collective bargaining, trade unionism and in- 
dustrial democracy. The organised labour movement of the country, 
on the other hand, in promulgating its new wage policy and in its 
approval of scientific management, has swung to the right in the 
direction of the programme of the personnel managers. It is easy, 
therefore, for the two to meet and to unite in co-operative arrange- 
ments where the best of both are combined. 
In Europe, while opposition is still often expressed in trade 
union circles to the establishment of works committees, this 
element of opposition is gradually giving way to a more favour- 
able attitude. This change in tendency is due to a variety of 
considerations, but perhaps the fundamental reason, which, 
because it is fundamental, is rarely recognised, is to be found 
in an application of industrial psychology. The apprehension 
felt by the trade unions at the growth of works committees was 
based on the view that such committees tended to increase the 
loyalty of the worker to his firm and that if the worker became 
increasingly loyal to his firm he must become decreasingly loyal 
to his trade union. Such a view, while in some cases there may 
be a real justification for it, would appear on general principles 
not to be logically necessary. A conflict of loyalty may in certain 
cases be involved, but recent developments of industrial psycho- 
logy have shown that such conflicts of loyalty may be resolved 
without injury either to the firm or to the trade union. This is, 
in fact, one of the most important questions in the whole field 
of industrial relations. So long as it was believed that a man 


1 Contributions of Personnel Management to Improved Labour Relations (Wert- 
heim Lectures), p. 158. 
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could entertain only one loyalty, the problem of industrial rela- 
tions remained insoluble. On this view, if he were loyal to his 
firm he could not be loyal to his trade union and vice versa. 
It may be difficult in certain cases for the worker to correlate 
his loyalty to the firm in which he works with his loyalty to 
his trade union, but industrial psychology has shown that such 
correlation is not a tour de force but is based on sound scientific 
principles. By doing this it has greatly facilitated industrial 
relations. 

And, apart from theoretical psychological conditions, in the 
great majority of cases, at any rate in European countries, where 
machinery for joint consultation between workers and manage- 
ment has been set up in individual firms, the workers have 
found it perfectly possible to co-ordinate their loyalty to the firm 
with their loyalty to the trade union. 
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REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


International Payments arising out of 
Migration 


The Memorandum on International Trade and Balances of Pay- 
ments 1926-1928 (Volume II: Balances of Payments), published by 
the League of Nations, gives particulars of the balances of international 
payments for twenty-nine countries and a summarised statement 
concerning the principal items. It contains some valuable informa- 
tion with regard to the invisible exports and imports caused by the 
migration movement. Owing to the nature of the enquiry, the figures 
given for the items are, it is explained, estimates or mere conjecture 
in some cases. 


InwarpD REMITTANCES 


The estimated receipts in different countries of remittances from 
emigrants in 1923-1928 are summarised in the table on page 647, so 
far as information is available, together with the American estimates 
of sums remitted from the United States in 1927. 

This table shows a decline of remittances from Italian emigrants 
in 1926 and 1927. The decrease is attributed partly to the fall in the 
number of emigrants. The total net Italian emigration was 240,000 
in 1923 ; 177,000 in 1924; 81,000 in 1925; 72,000 in 1926; 76,000 
in 1927; 44,0001 in 1928. 

The money brought into a country by immigrants does not in 
most cases form a very important item of international payments. 
However, each of the 287,461 immigrants admitted to the United 
States in 1928 was required to show $25in cash, together with enough 
to cover the journey to his or her inland destination. The minimum 
total sum thus brought in, taking into account those aliens who 
entered illegally, is estimated as follows (in million dollars) : 40 in 
1925, 35 in 1926, 35 in 1927, 28 in 1928. 


1 Provisional figure. 
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Million United States dollars 


remittances received 


American 
estimates 
of immi- 
grants’ re- 
mittances 
from the 
United 
States 


(1) 


Bulgaria 
Canada 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Finland 

Greece 
Hungary 
Irish Free State 
Italy 

Japan 

Latvia 
Lithuania 
Norway 

Poland 

Sweden 2 
Yugoslavia 
Other countries 


Total accounted 


for 


Total of countries 
given in col- 


umn (2) 


Total of countries 
given for the 
years 1924-1927 


* Negligible”. 


Remittances from the United States only. 

Including funds brought in by returning emigrants. 

Including sailors’ remittances, amounting to $1.0 million in 1926. 
Estimate by the Emigration Commissariat in Zagreb. 
Remittances to Hungary interpolated at $4.5 million in 1925. 


OutwarRD REMITTANCES 


The following table shows the estimated outward remittances 
from the United States, Argentina, and Canada. The figures for the 
United States include sums taken out by returning immigrants ; 
these were estimated at $20,000,000 in 1927. 


REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 647 : 
1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1927 hi 
= (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
12.4 13.8 15.2 15.6 15.4 
(6.0) | (4.5)| 18.4 12.9 15.9 17.8 7.0 
0.4 0.3 0.4 0.5 0.5 2.7 1.0 q 
3.8 5.0 4.8 5.0 5.0 5.0 4.0 . 
| 25.0 36.9 30.4 28.5 _ —_ 24.0 4 
3.9 4.3 — 5.0 4.3 6.2 5.3 
_ 13.3 14.5 14.6 11.7 _ 12.0 ij 
104.4 | 103.3 | 138.5 | 118.8 98.9 —_ 25.0 aa 
39.63 | 26.83 | 24.8 26.0 
1.6 1.6 1.5 1.5 1.5 — 1.5 i 
1.0 3.0 4.3 4.2 4.2 _ 1.0 i 
— 3.14 3.64 4.04 4.6 
26.7 29.8 27.4 26.9 25.4 25.9 17.8 i 
8.0 8.0 8.9 9.4 9.4 9.4 9.5 q 
| — — — 11.5 12.0 16.6° 4.5 | 
= 193.2 | 263.4 | 290.6 | 283.2 | 233.8 _ 221.4 
193.2 | 210.5 | 249.3°| 228.3 97.6 4 
226.5 | 260.2] 239.2 | 218.2 85.6 q 
2 
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Million United States dollars 


Country from which 
remittances were sent 
1924 1925 1927 


United States 285.0 275.0 J 241.0 
Argentina 28.6 28.5 d 35.3 
Canada 22.4 


The growing prosperity of Europe and the restriction of emigration 
are said to be the cause of the decline of remittances from the United 
States. 

The balance of payment statements for some individual countries 
also give information with regard to the estimated amounts of money 
taken out by emigrants. The following table is drawn up from the 
data appearing in the statements for Hungary, the Irish Free State, 
Italy, and Poland : 


Country of emigration 


Hungary (million pengé) 


Irish Free State (thousand 
pounds) 


Italy (million lire) 
Poland (million zloty) 


In the case of Hungarian emigrants, the average cost of the sea 
passage is estimated at $132.5 per adult and $66.2 per child. Each 
emigrant was further assumed to have taken with him $70. In 1928 
a total of 6,549 persons emigrated to oversea countries, and it was 
thus calculated that 7.2 million pengé was taken out of the country. 
The amount of money spent by Irish emigrants (numbering 30,180 
in 1925, 30,041 in 1926, and 27,148 in 1927) to non-European countries 
is estimated approximately at £30 for passage and travelling expenses 
per person. In the case of Italian emigrants, the estimates are based 
on separate calculations for three different categories of emigrants, 
namely, to the United States, to other transatlantic countries, and 
to European countries. The marked decline in the debit figure for 
Poland from 1926 onwards is attributed to the falling-off in emigra- 
tion to Palestine. The estimates for Poland are net, the expenditure 
in Poland of foreign shipping companies being deducted. 

To sum up, in the period from 1928 to 1928 both the invisible 
exports and the invisible imports caused by migration showed a tendency 
to become slightly less important in the balances of international 


payments. 
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Agricultural Wages in Brazil 


A report on agricultural wages during the period 1924-1928 has 
recently been issued by the Brazilian Ministry of Agriculture.1_ The 
figures utilised are taken from information collected each month by 
the Agricultural Inspection Service ; they do not represent averages, 
and do not correspond to any particular scale, as wages are fixed 
by individual contracts freely concluded by the parties. Notwith- 
standing these reservations, the information given is of interest as 
being at least indicative of the general trend of the movement of 
agricultural wages in Brazil. 

In the first place, it is to be noted that the predominant agricul- 
tural system in Brazil is that of the large farm. The distribution 
of land in the area covered by the census of 1920 was as follows *: 


Number of estates Total area 
in group of group estate 


Group 
(size of estates) 


Per cent. of Per cent. of 
total number total area Hectares 
covered covered 


Small (up to 40 
hectares) 317,785 d 6,115,158 3.5 


Medium (41-400 
hectares) 268,358 : 34,127,159 19.5 


Large (401 hectares 
and over) 64,020 J 134,862,358 77.0 


Total 650,163 R 175,104,675 100.0 


Small farms are worked directly by the farmer and his family. 
Medium-sized farms are worked by the family with the help of farm 
servants or day labourers ; if they are too large to be adequately 
supervised by the farmer, part of the supervision is entrusted to 
feitores, capatazes, or apontadores (foremen selected from among the 
workers). On large estates the farmers employ managers ; these in 
turn are assisted, if the farm is very extensive or important industries 
are carried on on it, by under-managers, accountants, and foremen. 
For the actual work on the farm, workers are employed who are 
distinguished according to their duties : workers in charge of animals 
(ploughmen, cattlemen or drovers, shepherds, breakers-in, etc.) ; 


1 MINISIERIO DA AGRICULTURA, INDUSTRIA E (OMMERCIO, SERVICO DE INFOR- 
MAG6Es : Salarios rurales. Rio de Janeiro, 1929. 13 pp. 

2 MINISTERIO DA AGRICULTURA: Synopse do Censo da Agricultura (recensea- 
menio do Brazil realisado em 1 de setembre de 1920). 

The area, covered by the census was 175,104,675 hectares out of a total of 
‘8,497,540 square kilometres. The area not covered consisted mainly of large and 


very large estates. 
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mechanics ; staff for agricultural industries carried on in connection 
with the farm (manufacture of cane-sugar, distilling, meat drying) ; 
transport workers ; and skilled craftsmen, such as carpenters, masons, 
blacksmiths, and mechanics, who sometimes have their own work- 
shops, and sometimes work on the large farms. 

Wages are paid either wholly in cash (a secco) or partly in cash 
and partly in kind (a molhado}. The payment in kind consists of 
a dwelling house, or a plot of land for the worker’s exclusive use and 
benefit, or food, or a combination of some or all of these items. In 
some cases provision is made for a share in the profits, either of the 
undertaking or of some part of it ; piece work also exists. 

In most cases, however, wages are paid in cash. “In the principal 
agricultural districts of the country work a secco predominates, the 
system of work a molhado, i.e. with board, being applied only to a small 
number of workers, persons without a family, navvies, cattlemen, 
foremen, blacksmiths, etc.” The difference between wages a secco 
and wages a molhado for ordinary agricultural workers varies from 
1.5 to 3 milreis ! per day. 

Administrative staff — managers and their assistants — receive 
a monthly salary and are further entitled to living accommodation, 
a plot of land, and certain other advantages. Workers in charge 
of animals receive, either at the close of the agricultural year or on 
the occasion of the annual fair, a certain fraction of the profits from 
the cattle sheds. 

Wages vary in different districts according to the kind of work 
and especially according to the demand for labour. 

The report of the Ministry gives tables showing the minimum 
and maximum wages paid during the years 1924 to 1928, in the various 
Brazilian States, for each of the following categories of workers : agri- 
cultural workers, managers, assistant managers, carpenters, masons, 
blacksmiths, mechanics. The principal data relating to the wages of 
the first three categories named, for the country as a whole, are as 
follows : 


Assistant managers 


Managers 
(per month) 


Agricultural workers 
(per month) 


(per day) 


1 I recent years the value of the milreis in gold francs was 
19:4, 0.58; 1925, 0.65; 1926, 0.75; 1927 and 1928, 0.62. 
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Minimum | Maximum | Minimum | Maximum | Minimum | Maximum es 
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Mil . Mil : Mil . Mil . Mil . Milreis of 
1924 1.4-5 2.5-9 18-250 150—1,000 75-150 105-300 
1925 2-4.5 2-9 120-300 200-1 ,500 90-150 150-350 sid 
1926 1.5-5 3-10 120-300 200—1,500 90-180 150-300 
1927 2-7 3-11 150-400 200-1,500 90-180 150-400 
1928 1.5-5 3-10 100-300 | 250—1,200 90-200 | 150-450 | 
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For agricultural workers, who form by far the largest part of the 
wage-earning agricultural population, the respective proportions 
of minimum and maximum wages are not indicated ; the statistics 
show, however, that there was in fact an increase — albeit a slight 
one — from 1924 to 1927. The highest paid workers are those employed 
on harvesting coffee and sugar-cane, and on rice cultivation ; for work 
on cotton plantations medium wages are paid. 

Managers’ salaries rose from 1924 to 1927, and then fell slightly 
in 1928. Salaries of assistant managers have also risen. 

The wages of craftsmen coming within the scope of the enquiry 
also showed some increase. The daily minima were, in 1924, for black- 
smiths 3.5-9 milreis, and for carpenters and masons 4-10; in 1928, 
for blacksmiths 3-10, for masons 3-12, and for carpenters 5-15. The 
Maxima were, in 1924, for masons and blacksmiths 7-15 milreis, and 
for carpenters 6-20; in 1928, for all three categories, 8-20. 

On the other hand, mechanics’ wages were fairly stable, the 
daily minima being 6-15 milreis in 1924 and 5-15 in 1928. The maxima, 
which were 10-30 milreis in 1924, fluctuated during succeeding years ; 
they were 12-35 in 1925, 12-25 in 1926, and 12-30 in 1927, falling once 
more in 1928 when they were 10-30 milreis. 

The wages of workers employed on transport vary according to the 
work they do, and are equal to, or a little higher than, those of other 
agricultural workers. Usually they are from 2.5 to 12 milreis per day 
if the worker does not own the necessary cattle and tools, and from 
15 to 25 milreis if he does. The wages of workers employed on waver 
transport vary from 3 to 10 milreis. 

From the above data it will be seen that there is an almost general 
tendency for wages to rise, due mainly to the fact that the supply 
of labour available does not increase as fast as the demand for it. 
On this matter the report states: “During the last five years, agri- 
cultural wages have undergone considerable changes, both in the 
various districts and in relation to the particular conditions in each 
of them. There have been both rises and falls in the centres producing 
coffee, oranges, cotton, sugar, and cocoa, due not so much to fluctua- 
tions in the market prices of these commodities but rather to the 
varying supply of-labour available in relation to the demand for it, 
especially at harvest time.” The figures given above show very 
striking variations between different regions. Usually a shortage 
of labour is complained of. “This shortage gives rise in some districts 
to an increase in wages, while in others it has the effect of disorganising 
the work. The tendency of the rural population to desert the country- 
side is very marked in certain States ; and in this respect it is important 
to take measures to render life on the farms more attractive by bringing 
education and comfort within their reach.” 
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STATISTICS 


Empl t and U ] t Z 
mployment and Unemploymen Be: 
Table I gives the available statistics of unemployment in certain 
countries. The percentage of workers unemployed is also given 0 Se 
where possible. In some cases these percentages are based on data Oc 
compiled by the trade unions in respect of their members, while in « 
other cases they refer to the workers covered by unemployment eo 
insurance laws. For countries for which no such data are available Mi 
information is given as to the numbers registered at various dates M 
at the employment exchanges as unemployed or the number of = 
unemployed workers who have received assistance. Table II gives Au 
index numbers of employment for certain countries. 6 
In the Review for July 1924 and later months an outline was 
given of the methods by which the statistics given in the tables are — 
compiled, together with particulars of the original sources in which povnns 
are ba 
thev are published. Notes on the fig ires for Germany and Belgium 
and on a new series for Japan are given at the end of the tab.es. 
TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
Germany Australia Belgium 
Trade Trade Unemployment insurance Date 
Date unionists Unemploy«d unionists societies (end 
(end of in rece t Number of 
Percentage of benefit of Wholly Partially month) 
month) unemployed unemployed! Number| p,, | unemployed unemplo 
registered unem~ | cent. 
Whol-| Par- Per ployed Per 
ly | tally Number | cent. N cent | N cent. 1929 
Sept. 
1929 Sept. 9.6] 910245] 5.6] 1,323,603 | 52.480 | 121 | 3492 | 05 | 16714 | Oct. 
Ort. 109} 76] 1,061 134| 6.7 | 1,557,146 | 3261 | 05 | 13,930 | Nov 
Nov. 137 7.6 | 1 357,079 | 9.6 | 2,035,667 e ° 6,895 | 1.1 | 13.176 | 21 Dec, 
Dec. | 20.1] 8.5 | 1,984 811 | 13.2 | 2,850,849 | 56.801 | 13.1 | 15761 | 24 | 29,309 | 469% 1930 
1930 Jan. | 22.0) 110 | 2,452,645 | 17.9 | 3,217,608 ° * | 22542 | 35 | 25,.82 | 400% Jan. 
Feb. | 23.5] 13.0 | 2,65. .23 | 19.4 | 3,365,811 * | 16085 | 26 | $31,222 | 499% Feb. 
M rch | 21.7] 126 | 2347102 | 16.6 | 3,040,797 | 63,144 | 146| 14030 | 2.2 | “28469 | 459% March 
Apr! | 203] 12.1 | 2031,068 | 14.5 | 2,786,912 * * | 13.15 | 22 | 36605 | 58MM April 
Miy | 195] 12.0| 18897240 | 12.9 | 2'634,718 * * | 12,119 | 1.9 | 38,761 | 619% May 
June | 19.6] 12.6 | 1,834,662 | 12.3 | 2,640,681 | 80,595 | 18.5 | 12,226 | 19 | 41336 | 659% June 
July 20. | 139 | 1 900,961 | 12.8 | 2,765,258 * | 15,202 | 2.4 | 48,580 | July 
Avg. | 21.7] 14.8 | 1,947,811 | 13.3 | 2,882,531 * | 19,242 | 3.0 | 51,710 | 827 Aug. 
Sept. | 22.5] 15.1 | 1,965,348 | 13.6 | 3,004,975 | — — |—| — | Se 
Oct. — | — | 2:072,000:| — | * — |—| — 
Number on Humber on 
whichlatest | 4,500,529 14,663,416? 435,239 628,031 Wiel latest 
percentages percentages 
are based Uv based 
2 Prov sic nal figure. 
* Ths fi-ue re>re ents the t»tal number of contributors, excluding unemployed workers in receipt ip 
benefit, sick pe:s ns, ard w-men vefove and after childbirth. 
The 


The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist ”’. 


The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received”. 
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TABLE I (cont.) 


Compulsory Trade union unem-| 
insurance ioni 


Number 
‘unemployed 
in receipt 
of benefit 


on 


WH 

- 


which latest 
percentages 
are based 


Great Britain and Northern treland Hungary 


Trade unionists 
unemployed 
Wholly Temporary 
unemployed stoppages 


Compulsory insurance 


Number 


937,795 
992,769 
1,061,618 
1,071,849 


1,183,974 
1,211,262 
1,284,231 
1.309.014 
1,339,595 
1,341,818 
1,405,981 
1,500,990 
1,579,708 


265,627 
261.711 
263 .987 
272,371 


336,474 


Provisional figure. 
The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist”. The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”’. 
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Trade N 
Date Number| Number Number | unem- 
of of ployed 
end of month) unem- | ploye Percen- | unem- in 
umber pag | Number | rer | nized "tage" | recat 
cent. cent. unem- 
| ployed employed tered | register | ployed benefit } 
1929 Sept. 104,947 7.654 9.296 902 10 2,710 385 7 
Oct. 125.850 | 12,716 10,664 3.065 11 4,997 396 
Nov. 167.487 | 19.832 13,146 5,288 12 9,495 577 P 
Tec. 226,567 | 24,289 16,198 6,116 16 8,716 817 y 
1930 Jan. 273,197 | 22795 19,282 | 5,608 20 | 12.696 | 1,484 j 
Feb. 284.543 | 24.175 21,153 4,580 22 11,545 1,683 4 
March 239,094 | 22912 20,376 3,575 21 10,062 1,630 ; 
April 192477 | 18,581 18,371 2,227 21 7,824 1,203 
May 162678 | 20424 16,232 1,515 20 4,747 913 
June 149,972 | 21,292 14,975 910 20 3.573 1,019 
July 153,188 | 18,473 15 330 762 22 3,714 856 { 
Aug. 156,124 | 18,600" 15,687 | 1,039 21 5,288 964 
Sept. 163,906 16,073 — 21? 988 j 
j 
Number on | | 
Freestate] realy uatvin| 
ce Date Compulsory | Number of unem- | Numb 
(end insurance | ployed registered 
mon umber ing 
yed Per | number | Number| Number on live 
cent. cent. | ployed ployed | ployed | esister 
Per 
929 
Sept. 2.2 783 | 13,922; 9.5 e 228,831; 16,835 | 1,582 
26 Oct. 2.2 967 | 14.215| 9.7 ad rs 297,382 | 17,793 | 4,204 i i 
22 Nov. 2.2 1,033 | 15,910 | 10.3 | 26,186| 9.2 | 332,833) 19,694 | 8,479 i 
2.1 — 2.2 1,107 | 19,181 | 13.0 a e 408,748 | 21,349 | 8,134 4 
46 ‘ 
40 Jan. | | 2.8 1,161 | 21,533 | 14.5 | 31,592 | 11.1 466.231 | 23,185 | 9,263 
49 Feb. | 371,840 | 3.1 1,120 | 21,309 | 14.8 e ed 456,628 | 26,674 | 8,825 } 
45 March) 409,785 | 3.4 983 | 21,016 | 14.6 bad 385,432 | 28,026 | 6,494 
58 April | 451,506 | 3.8 906 | 20,139 | 13.7 | 26,027; 9.2 | 372,236; 24,305 | 3,683 q 
6.1 May 516,303 | 4.2 875 | 19.875 | 13.6 sad e 367,183 | 22,825 1,421 q 
65M June | 569,931 | 4.7 829 | 18,960| 13.0} * * | 322291] 21,887| ‘779 
7.1 July 664,107 5.5 920 | 19,081 | 13.2 | 23,393] 8.2 | 342.061 24,209 607 
8.2 Aug. 618,658 5.1 847 | 21,013 | 14.5 ° S 375,548 | 24,056 573 
— Sept. | 608,692 | 5.0 874 | 22,252/ 17.91} * * | 394,630| 22'734 | 1,336 
12,094,000 7,742 | 124,178 284,382 * * 
based 
ipt 
a 
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TABLE I (cont.) 
Japan Norway New Zealand Netherlands Poland 
Date Trade Extractive 
Unemployed —, Number manu- 
registered (10 unions acturing 
societies incusiries | imdustries 
month) remainin, Wholl 1 artiall 
Number! per | on live per | Number unem 
Num- | Per} unem- | cont. | | | | ploy ploy 
ber _|cent.| ployed regi ployed ployed cent.| Num- | Per| Num- | Per 
ber jcent.| ber |cen 
1929 
Sept. | 268,590 | 4.1] 4,854 | 12.1 15,525 12,517 3.2 | 68.700} 8.0) 70055 
Oct. 292,324 | 4.3] 5,682 | 14.0 18,420 e ° 13,639 3.5 | 76,818} 8.9] 84 060) 1 
Nov. | 300,195 | 4.4] 6,256 | 15.4 20,546 3,018 | 5.6 | 20,941 5.3 | 108 12.5| 94 8:0) 17, 
Dec. | 315,269| 4.5| 7,693 | 18.9/ 22,092 ad 12.3 | 166,240| 19.5) 94,601) 1 
1930 
Jan. 340,488 | 4.9| 7,786 | 19.0 22 549 e ° 56.535 | 13.9 | 219.333|24.3/108 812) 24, 
Feb. 350,372 | 5.0] 7,851 | 18.9 22,974 4,348 | 8.5 50,957 | 12.5 | 251 627| 27.5/120 058) 2k, 
March| 351,589 | 5.0} 7,503 | 17.8 22.533 ad 34 996 8 6 | 265.135)| 28.7 /120 844/| 28 
April | 392,127} 5.3 6,701 15.8 19.829 28,421 6.9 | 246.6.0)| 27.0/113.594| 26: 
May 378,515 | 5.3 | 5,239 | 12.2 16 3:6 5,884 | 10.9 26.211 6.3 | 201,116 | 23.0/104,469 | 242 
June | 361,916] 5.1 4,700 | 10.8 13,939 23,678 5.5 | 182,600) 21.6] 94,375 22 
July — — | 4,723 | 10.8 11,997 e bad 29,075 6.7 | 170,665 | 20.5| 70,597) 17.0 
Aug. 12,923 7,197 | 13.5 30,713? 7.9'| 150,650) 18.3) 74,289) 17.1 
Sept. — |—| — | —| 17,083 * — |—| — 
Number on 
which latest | 7,107,258? 43,680 e 53,814 388,092 824,923 434,267 
percentages 
are based 
Palestine} Rumania | Russia Territory Sweden Switzerland| Czechoslovakia | Yugoslatit. 
.  |Number Per Trade Unemploy-| Trade union 
Date unem- Number] cent.| Unionists | ment funds | insurance funds |Number 
(end of number ployed Per cent. | Number sloyed| 
month) remaining | | P!OY- Number unem- ployed | 
ing live | ed Per | unemployed Per | regis | 
ployed | on live tered | wor- ployed cent. cent. tered | 
register kers Wholly | Partially benefit 
1929 Sept. | 2,500 | 5,171/1,241,600 | 3,990] 2.1 | 22,271] 7.2] 0.8 | 0.9 | 19,468 | 1.9 | 6,755) 
Oct. 2.300 5.481 | 1,272 200 5,025] 2.7 | 27529/ 8.6 16.248 1.5 4,739 | 
Nov. 2,300 6.958 | 1,293,200 6,408 | 3.4 | 33,581 | 10.4 * e 17,108 1.6 5,026 | 
Dec. 2,250 6 866 | 1,315,900 | 10,515| 5.1 | 53977/ 16.6] 4.2 3.3 30.170 2.8 5,663 | 
1930 Jan. 2850 | 12,622/1,254 800 | 11,307| 6.3 | 44,465 | 13.9 ne e 39,199 3.6 8,508 | 
Feb. 3.200 15 588 |1,170,374 | 11,949] 6.7 | 45,460/ 13.5 bad ad 40,550 3.6 9.437 
March| 2,900 | 13 023/1,079,149 8,882} 5.0 | 42,278 12.2] 2.6 4.2 45 567 4.0 9.739 
April 3,400 | 13,412|1,025,600'| 7,522] 4.1 | 36,469/| 10.6 42 664 3.7 | 12 052 
May 2,850 | 25,096; 936.600'| 7,362] 4.0 | 28616| 8.0 a e 41,098 3.6 8,704 
June 3,900 | 22,960} 785,700*| 6,330] 3.5 | 28,960/ 8.0] 1.7 5.7 37,853 3.4 6,991 
July | 4,900 | 23,236] 633,4007] 7,095| 4.0 | 27,666| 7,7| * * | 46,800 | 4.1 | 7,236 
Aug. 4,300 | 27,779 — 7,099 | 4.0 | 27,233*| 7.84) * * 52,694 4.7 6,111 
Sept. — | 39,110 _ 7,527| 4.2 | 32,8007 9.47) — | — 
Number on 
which latest * * * 177,405 349,130 309,168 1,129,335 Y 
percentages 
are based 


1 Provisional figure. 
The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist ’’. 


* Figure for May. 


The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”. 
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TABLE II. INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT 


| Japan \switzeriand 


Germany’ | Canada’ Estonia’ | United States | Great Britain 


Number employed 
Average in 1924 = 100 


bershi 
Number | Number |employed in| jncluding: | Excluding:| N 
funds on employed in/¢mployedon) manu- employvd \employed in 
1 Jan. 1925| 1926=100 1 Jan. 1927 facturing in 1926 | March 1925 
=100 100 industries Persons directly = 100 =100 
in involved in 
1926=100 trade disputes 


wor 


|| 
mom ON 


1,023,633 


1 The figures relate to the ist of the folowing month. 
The sign * signifies: “no figures exist ’’. The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”. 
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Germany. 

In addition to the statistics of trade unionists unemployed and of the number 
unemployed in receipt of benefit (both ordinary insurance benefit and special 
allowances paid after the expiration of the normal period of benefit), a new series 
is given showing the total number of unemployed registered by the employment 
exchanges, regardless of whether they are or are not in receipt of allowances from 


unemployment insurance or other public funds. 


Belgium. 

It should be noted that only about half the Belgian workers are insured against 
unemployment ; and further, that insured workers who have exhausted all their 
right to benefit and workers who have been unemployed for a number of days not 
giving them the right to benefit are not included in the statistics of the unemploy- 


ment insurance funds. 


Japan: Bulletin of Employment Exchanges of the Central Board of Employment 

Exchanges (Shokugyo Shokai Koho), Department of Home Affairs. 

The figures are based on monthly investigations conducted by the governors 
of all prefectures from September 1929 onwards. Salaried workers and wage 
earners (to the number of about 7 million) are covered. Students, salaried workers 
receiving more than 200 yen per month, and foreigners are excluded. Casual 
workers are not considered to be unemployed persons if they had been in employ- 
ment for more than three-fourths of the month prior to that of the investigation. 
Unemployed persons are considered to be those unable to obtain work in spite of 
efforts to do so ; persons aged or incapacitated by sickness or injury, or not engaged 
on account of drunkenness and negligence, and persons voluntarily out of work, 
or on strike or lockout, are omitted. 
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Date 3 
| 
ring d of " 
tries | 
loyed 
| Pel | 
cen! 
| Sept. | 111.7 125.6 112.3 107.6 108.0 
Oct. 1108 124.6 1108 as 
lisa Nov. 108.1 119.1 110.3 -_ an 
hag Dec. 101.8 111.2 106.7 106.4 106.8 
Jan. 100 0 111.6 106.9 104.7 105.1 
85 Feb. 98.9 102 109 2 104.2 104.5 
1 March} 1008 1078 112.3 103.9 104.0 
i Apr 103.7 111.4 114.7 103 2 103.0 
sm May 105.6 116.5 1194 103.1 102-2 
ogy June 105.2 118.9 116.3 101.9 102.1 
: July 104.3 118.8 113.4 100.4 100.7 
ood Aug. 103.4 116.6 107.6 100.0 100.4 
Sept. = 101.0 101.4 
17.1 
~ i ber on 
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Migration Movements 


MIGRATION TO AND FROM AUSTRIA IN 1929 * 


Oversea Emigration 


The total number of Austrians who emigrated to oversea countries 
in 1929 was 4,850 (as against 4,589 in 1928), of whom 3,001 were 
males and 1,849 females. 

The principal countries of destination were : the United States : 
1,268 (875 in 1928) ; Argentina : 1,142 (1,142) ; Canada : 1,032 (1,377) ; 
Brazil : 700 (553); Peru: 166 (12); Turkey : 127 (71); Australia : 
46 (60). 

The outstanding fact is the increase in the number of emigrants 
going to Peru ; since the Austrian Republic was established 220 persons 
have emigrated to that country, of whom 166 left in 1929 as a result 
of the grant of free passages by the Peruvian authorities to two groups 
of emigrants. The increased emigration to the United States, due 
to the raising of the Austrian immigration quota, will also be noted. 
On the other hand, there was a marked decline in the emigration to 
Canada, apparently as a result of the preference shown by the Canadian 
authorities for British immigrants. 

The chief occupations of the emigrants were as follows : agriculture 
and forestry, 1,396 (1,660 in 1928); domestic service, 335 (333) ; 
building, 249 (148); commerce, 190 (208); machine construction 
and transport, 180 (159); metal, 144 (112); clothing, 141 (120); 
apprentices, 117 (105) ; food and drink, 106 (86) ; civil servants, 101 
(95); wood working and carving, 97 (82). 

The largest numbers of emigrants came from the Burgenland 
(1,477), Vienna (979), and Styria (855). 

The emigrants included 3,250 unmarried men and 1,482 minors. 

The travelling expenses of 1,249 persons were borne by foreign 
Governments or other persons. 


Continental Emigration 


The Austrian statistics do not enable the number of persons who 
emigrated to continental countries to be determined. It is believed, 
however, that continental emigration reached considerable propor- 
tions in 1929. The chief country of destination is still Germany, where 
2,500 workers have found employment in agriculture for seasonal work, 
following an agreement with the Federal Government. Similarly 
an agreement with the French Government enabled 2,000 Austrian 
workers to enter the French engineering industry, thus reviving 
migration to France, which had been at a standstill since 1927. 


1 According to information supplied to the International Labour Office by 
the Austrian Government. 
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STATISTICS 


Immigration 


In spite of the steps taken to protect national workers and the 
very depressed condition of the labour market, the number of aliens 
who immigrated into Austria in 1929 exceeded the total number of 
oversea emigrants by well over 50 per cent. The total number of alien 
workers permitted to enter Austria in 1929 for the purpose of finding 
employment was 7,427 (as against 6,050 in 1928). This figure does not 
include the Czechoslovak immigrants who entered Austria for seasonal 
work in agriculture (15,884). 

Of these 7,427 immigrants (5,042 men and 2,385 women), 3,086 
came from Czechoslovakia, 1,916 from Germany, 804 from Hungary, 
500 from Italy, 428 from Yugoslavia, 94 from Poland, 90 from France, 
86 from Switzerland, and 52 from Rumania. 

As regards the occupations of the immigrants, 2,258 belonged to 
agriculture, 1,303 to applied arts, 720 to domestic service, 521 to 
machine construction and transport, 341 to wood working and carving, 
300 to the textile industry, 262 to the food and drink industries, 257 
to commerce, 248 to stone working and glass manufacture, 221 to the 
clothing industry, 177 to building ; 154 were voluntary workers and 
141 apprentices. 


Migration in Transit 


During 1929, 50,382 alien emigrants passed through Austria 
in transit, or an increase of 12,726 as compared with 1928. 

Of these, 25,050 were Yugoslavs, 8,642 Poles, 3,969 Rumanians, 
3,284 Hungarians, 2,537 naturalised North Americans, 2,255 Czecho- 
slovaks, 1,833 Bulgarians, 496 Greeks, 320 Italians, and 300 Germans. 

These emigrants included 40,319 men and 10,033 women. There 
were 4,997 families and 6,128 children. 

The principal countries of destination were the Americas (20,876), 
Yugoslavia (9,452), France (8,587), Palestine (2,373), Bulgaria (1,396), 
Czechoslovakia (940), and Greece (563). 


MIGRATION TO AND FROM CZECHOSLOVAKIA IN 1929! 
Emigration 


The total number of persons who obtained emigration passports 
in 1929 was 30,715 (24,540 in 1928), of whom 14,944 (10,018 in 1928) 
were going to continental countries and 15,771 (14,522) to oversea 
countries. 

The actual number of persons who emigrated from Czechoslovakia 
in 1929 was 23,354 (18,900 in 1928), of whom 10,451 (6,075) were 
going to other European countries and 9,878 (12,736) to oversea 
countries. 


1 Zpravy statisiického uradu republiky Ceskoslovenské, 1930, Nos. 84-85. 
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The distribution by destination of the actual emigrants was as 


follows : 
Destination 1928 1929 
Continental emigration : 

Germany 2,632 981 
France 1,662 5,818 
Austria 677 624 
Belgium 150 2,130 
Yugoslavia 178 158 
U.S.S.R. 189 208 
Hungary 197 142 
Other countries 390 490 


Total 6,075 10,451 


Oversea Emigration : 
Canada 7,196 
Argentina 2,437 
United States 2,699 
Uruguay 122 
Australia 206 
Other countries 76 255 


Total 12,736 9,878 


The above figures show a decrease in the emigration to Germany 
and Canada and a considerable increase in the emigration to France, 
Belgium, and Argentina. 

Of the persons who obtained emigration passports, 21,654 were 
men (18,430 in 1928), of whom 11,846 wished to emigrate to other 
countries of Europe, and 9,061 women (6,110 in 1928) going to oversea 
countries. 

Of these persons 21,251 (15,710 in 1928) were of Czechoslovak 
nationality, 3,731 (2,712) Russian, 2,186 (4,119) German, and 2,492 
(1,442) Hungarian. 

The following table shows the distribution by occupational groups 
of the persons to whom passports were issued : 


Occupational group po Oversea emigration 


1928 1929 1928 1929 


Agriculture and forestry | 1,995 10,708 9,247 
Industry 4,957 1,078 | 1,600 


Commerce, banking and 
transport 135 183 


Public services and 
liberal professions 75 59 


Other occupations and 
unspecified 


Total 
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The distribution by age of the persons to whom passports were 
issued in 1929 was as follows : 


Age group 
(years) 


Under 14 
15-19 
20-24 
25-29 
380-39 
40-49 
50-59 

60 and over 
Unknown 


Total 


As regards the length of the period of emigration, 4,946 persons 
(4,054 in 1928) who obtained passports stated that they wished to 
emigrate without the intention of returning; 21,162 (16,308) stated 
that they wished to emigrate temporarily ; 1,061 (959) emigrated for 
seasonal work, and 2,630 (1,966) for an unspecified period. 

Of these 30,715 persons, 16,863 stated that they wished to emigrate 
in order to earn a living, 3,387 to accept employment offered to them, 
and 4,425 to rejoin their families. In addition, the collective seasonal 
emigration for 1929 amounted to 20,119 persons (18,827 in 1928), 
of whom 8,381 were men and 11,738 women; 15,492 were going to 
Austria and 4,627 to Germany. 


Repatriation 


The total number of returning emigrants was 4,602 in 1929, as 
compared with 5,387 in 1928. 


The distribution by country of last residence of the returning 


emigran.s was as follows : 


Country of last residence 


Europe: 
Germany 
France 
Austria 
Belgium 
U.S.S.R. 
Rumania 
Other countries 


Total 
Oversea countries : 


United States 
Canada 


Argentina 
Other countries 


Total 


4 
Continental Oversea 
emigration emigration Total 
1,590 3,177 4,767 4 
1,337 1,107 2,444 
3,664 3,563 7,227 
3,748 3,866 7,614 A 
3,292 2,932 6,224 ZZ 
929 666 1,595 i 
242 238 480 i 
109 171 280 P 
33 51 84 \ 
P| 14,944 15,771 30,715 | 
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OvERSEA EMIGRATION FROM DENMARK IN 1929 


According to the official statistics recently published 1, the total 
number of Danish emigrants to oversea countries in 1929 was 6,277, 
as compared with 7,699 in 1928. 

The distribution by age and sex was as follows : 


Age group (years) Males Females 


Under 15 347 375 
15-19 516 176 
20-24. 1,466 514 
25-29 752 452 
30-39 494 415 
40-59 283 . 276 
60 and over 66 106 
Unknown 22 17 


Total 3,946 2,331 6,277 


In 1929, as in 1927 and 1928, the largest number of emigrants 
went to Canada. The distribution by destination was as follows: 


Destination Emigrants Destination Emigrants 
Canada 2,982 Africa 32 
United States 2,748 Asia 20 
Central and South America 458 —naae 
Australia 37 Total 6,277 


EMIGRATION FROM ESTONIA IN 1929 2 


In 1929 the total number of emigrants amounted to 1,439 (1,293 
in 1928), of whom 478 (415) went to oversea countries and 961 (878) 
to continental countries. 

The chief oversea countries of destination were: Canada: 141 
(115 in 1928) ; the United States: 113 (162); Austra.ia; &6 (96); 
Argentina: 73 (28); Brazil: £7 (9). 

The chief continental countries of destina‘ion were: France : 232 
(19 in 1928); Finland: 150 (170); the Netherlands: 147 (59); 
Germany : 95 (48); Russia: 90 (401); Belgium: 78 (19). 

The considerable increase in the emigration to France and the 
very marked decline in that to Russia will be noted. 

The table given below shows the distribution of the emigrants by 
age. 

Age group Continental Oversea 
(years) . emigration emigration 

Under 14 95 55 

15-19 97 42 

20-29 390 174 

30-59 329 


60 and over 36 
Unknown 14 


Total 961 


1 Statistisk Aarbog, 1930. 
2 Eesti Statistika, June 1930. 
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The emigrants included 1,061 Estonians, 137 Russians, 108 Swedes, 
and 95 Germans. 

Of the 1,439 emigrants, 805 were males and 634 females. 

As regards their occupations, 282 were seamen, 224 skilled workers, 
122 day labourers, 116 agricultural workers, 60 salaried employees, 
while the occupation of 451 was unknown. 


OverRsSEA EMIGRATION FROM FINLAND IN 1929 


Preliminary figures concerning emigration from Finland in 1929, 
compiled on the basis of data furnished by provincial boards relating 
to passports delivered to persons seeking employment abroad, have 
recently been published by the Central Statistical Bureau. * 

Since 1924, owing to immigration restrictions introduced by the 
United States and the condition of the labour market in Canada, a 
number of persons who obtained passports have been unable to carry 
out their emigration plans. Hence there is a discrepancy between 
the number of persons who obtained passports and the number of per- 
sons who actually left the country. A control of emigration (which 
was possible only in respect of the United States and Canada) showed 
that in 1929, though passports were issued to 7,889 persons, only 
6,383 emigrated, among whom were 371 with passports issued in 
the preceding year. 

The number of emigrants in 1929, which showed an increase 


of 1,828 as compared with 1928, was higher than in any year since 
1920, except 1923. 
The distribution of the emigrants by destination was as follows: 


Destination Emigrants Destination Emigrants 
Africa 21 South America 163 
Asia 17 Russia 50 


Australia and New Zea- Sweden 107 
land 145 Other European countries 107 

Canada 5,186 

United States 549 Total 6,383 

Central America 38 


Since 1923 Canada has replaced the United States as the country 
that attracts the great majority of Finnish emigrants. In 1926 and 
1927 Canada received about 5,000 Finnish emigrants a year. In 
1928, owing to unfavourable conditions on the labour market, this 
number fell to 4,026. In 1929 it rose to 5,186, in spite of widespread 
information concerning the depression of the labour market. 

The number of emigrants to the United States is approximately 
equal to the Finnish quota, which has been raised from 471 to 569 
as from 1 July 1929. Australia and New Zealand, which together 
until recently came immediately after Canada and the United States, 


1 Tilastokatsauksia, No. 6, 1930. 
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have yielded ground to the countries of South America, to which 163 
emigrants went in 1929 as compared with 59 in 1928. The emigra- 
tion to European countries has fallen somewhat, as from an annual 
total of between 300 and 400 in recent years, it dropped to 264 in 1929. 

Of the total number of emigrants, 3,457 were males and 2,926 
females. Compared with figures for previous years the proportion 
of female emigrants has risen from approximately one-third to nearly 
one-half of the total. 

The Swedish-speaking population contributed 22 per cent. of the 
total number of emigrants, although it forms only one-ninth of the 
total population of the country. 

The distribution by occupations was as follows : 


Occupational group Emigrants Occupational group Emigrants 
Farmers 2,606 Factory workers 253 
Workers without a speci- Shopkeepers and shop as- 

fied trade 1,088 sistants 175 
Artisans and their assis- Other occupations 950 
tants 517 
Domestic servants 508 Total 6,383 
Agricultural labourers 286 


The distribution by age and sex was as follows : 


Age group (years) Males Females Total 
Under 16 235 234 AG9 
16—20 392 629 1,021 
21-30 1,903 1,396 3,299 
31-40 653 499 1,152 
41-60 268 155 423 
Over 60 6 13 19 

Total 3,457 2,926 6,383 


OvERSEA EMIGRATION FROM GERMANY IN 1929 


In 1929 the total number of German emigrants was 48,734, of 
whom 47,434 embarked at the ports of Hamburg and Bremen and 
1,300 at foreign ports, in particular Amsterdam and Antwerp. Almost 
all these emigrants went to non-European countries, the number 
going to European countries being only 293. 

The decline in emigration already noted in 1927 and 1928 became 
more marked in 1929. In 1927 there was a decrease of 8,901 as com- 
pared with 1926, in 1928 there was a further drop of 4,238, and in 
1929 the number of emigrants was again 8,507 less than in 1928. 
Between 1926 and 1929 the number of emigrants therefore oa 
by 16,669, or about one-quarter. 


1 Wirtschaft und Statistik (published by the Federal Bureau of Statistics), 1980, 
Nos. 6, 7 and 16. 
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The following table shows the destination of the emigrants. 


Destination 


Europe 

Canada 

United States 

Central America 

Brazil 

Argentina 

South America or “ America *’ (countries 
not specified) 

Africa 


Asia 
Australia 


Total 57,241 48,734 


It is apparent from the above table that there was a decline in 
emigration to all destinations except Canada and Asia. The marked 
drop in the emigration to the United States was chiefly responsible for 
the total decline. The reason has undoubtedly been the reduction 
of the German quota which came into force on 1 July 1929. During 
the first half of 1929 the emigration to North America was about 
the same as in the corresponding period of 1928, and the whole of the 
general decrease occurred during the second half. 

The following table shows the occupations of the emigrants other 
than dependants. 


Occupational group 1928 1929 


Agriculture, horticulture, stock breeding, 

forestry, and fishery 8,604 
Industry, including mining and building 13,702 
Commerce and transport, including the 

hotel industry 6,347 
Administration, liberal professions, etc. 966 
Social service, public health, etc. 855 
Domestic service, persons without a 

definite occupation, etc. 7,983 


The relative numbers in the different occupational groups have 
hardly changed in the two years considered. 

The proportion of the total number of emigrants with an occu- 
pation of their own was 20.5 per cent. for agriculture (22.4 in 1928) ; 
industry, 35.3 (35.6) per cent. ; commerce and transport, 17.1 (16.5) 
per cent. ; administration, liberal professions, etc., 2.4 (2.5) per cent. ; 
domestic service and no definite occupation, 22.1 (20.8) per cent. 
It should however be observed that, while in 1929 the decrease in 
the percentages of agriculturists and industrial workers and the 
increase in that of domestic workers and persons without a definite 
occupation as compared with 1928 were relatively very small, a 
change in this direction has been apparent for some years. In 1927, 
in fact, the proportion of agriculturists was still 23.9 per cent. and 
that of industrial workers 37.4 per cent., while domestic workers 
and persons without a definite occupation represented only 17.7 per 
cent. of the emigrants, excluding dependants. 
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The number of emigrants in transit was higher than in the previous 
year. In 1929, 34,004 alien emigrants embarked at the German ports 
of Hamburg and Bremen, as against 27,435 in 1928. 


MIGRATION OF ALIENS TO AND FROM GREAT BRITAIN IN 19291 


It may be recalled that statistics of British migrants into and out 
of Great Britain, according to the reports of the Board of Trade, 
were analysed in the International Labour Review, May 1930, p. 725 ; 
there was a net emigration of 87,498 in 1929. 

The statistics published by the Home Office, which concern exclu- 
sively the movement of aliens, show that in 1929, 457,414 alien pas- 
sengers landed in Great Britain (439,419 in 1928) and 449,745 embarked 
(432,853), an inward balance of 7,669 (6,566). 

Of the arriving passengers 12,576 (10,214) held Ministry of Labour 
permits for employment in the United Kingdom, and 10,099 (9,243) 
were classified as “ other aliens”, most of whom may be regarded as 
having gone to the United Kingdom either for permanent residence 
there or to stay for a period exceeding six months. These two cate- 
gories may be considered as immigrants, and the figures include 
the dependants of those immigrants. 

Many of the permits issued by the Ministry of Labour are valid 
only for a specified period. Moreover, of the 10,099 “ other aliens ”, 
2,200 left the country within three months of their arrival. There 
was therefore a net immigration of 7,899 “ other aliens ”’. 

The following table shows the nationality of the immigrants, the 
sex of the adults, and the number of children under 16 years of age. 

For the fifth year in succession there was an increase in the number 
of aliens holding Ministry of Labour permits. 

The number of aliens who were refused leave to land in 1929 was 
2,100 (1,981 in 1928), the principal nationalities being German (401), 
Polish (240), Scandinavian, including Danish (189), Italian (171), 
and French (121). 

The number of migrants in transit who entered the United Kingdom 
in 1929, and for whom the shipping companies had given security that 
they would not remain in, or if rejected by any country would not re- 
enter, the United Kingdom, was 42,946 (53,310 in 1928), and the number 
departing was 42,548 (53,186). These figures represent a considerable 
decrease as compared with 1928. Of the departing transmigrants 
10,768 (10,080) proceeded to countries in Europe and the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, 19,421 (29,323) to British North America, 12,175 (13,611) 
to the United States, 181 (170) to South America, and 3 (2) to other 
countries. It should be noted that in addition to these transmigrants 
for whom the shipping companies assumed the responsibility, 33,581 
alien passengers landing in the United Kingdom in 1929 were recorded 
as being persons in transit ; the corresponding figure for 1928 was 34,202. 


1 Aliens Restriction Acts, 1914 and 1919. Aliens Order 1920. Statistics in regard 
to Alien Passengers who entered and left the United Kingdom in 1929. Cmd. 3609. 
For the corresponding statistics for 1928, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XX. 
No. 2, Aug. 1929, p. 268. 
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Nationality 


Austrian 

Belgian 

Bulgarian 

Chinese 

Czechoslovak 

Dutch 

Finnish 

French 

German 

Greek 

Hungarian 

Italian 

Japanese 

Polish 

Rumanian 

Russian 

Scandinavian (including 
Danish) 

Spanish and Portuguese 

Swiss 

Turkish 

United States 

Yugoslav 

Other nationalities 


Total 
Total in 1928 
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MIGRATION TO AND FROM HUNGARY IN 1928 AND 1929 * 


Emigration 


According to the statistics published by the Hungarian Cen- 
tral Office of Statistics, there was a marked increase in oversea 
emigration in 1928 and in 1929 as compared with the previous year, 
the total number of emigrants having risen from 3,516 in 1927 to 
5,620 in 1928 and 9,035 in 1929. 

The emigrants in 1929 included 7,137 persons over the age of 12 
(4,674 males and 2,463 females) and 1,898 children. The corresponding 
figures for 1928 were 5,168 adults (3,912 men and 1,256 women) and 
452 children. 

The table below shows the distribution of the emigrants by destin- 
ation. 

Destination 
United States 
Canada 


Other American countries 
Other countries 


Total 


Statisztikai Havi Kézlemenyek, 1928 and 1929. 
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116 157 
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Repatriati 
The total number of Hungarian emigrants who returned to their 
country was 767 in 1928 and 624 in 1929 (as against 933 in 1927). 
They came chiefly from the United States (248 in 1928, 342 in 1929), 
and Canada (200 and 175). 
As regards age, the total number of returning emigrants over the 
age of 12 was 544 in 1928 (399 males and 145 females) and 550 in 1929 
(428 males and 122 females). 


MIGRATION TO AND FROM ITALY IN 1929 ! 


The Central Institute of Statistics and the General Directorate 
of Italians Abroad have since 1928 published statistical data of migra- 
tion movements in Italy, which are compiled after a method differing 
widely from that previously employed. From 1928 onwards, the 
figures relating to emigration include Italian nationals leaving Italy 
again after a temporary return to that country, but not persons of 
Italian origin naturalised in other countries, who leave Italy in a 
similar manner. Further, persons going abroad “ for religious reasons 
or for study ”, and the families of workers who emigrate temporarily, 
are included under the heading of emigration “for purposes other 
than employment ”’. 

Similarly, as regards repatriation, nationals not classed as “workers 


properly so called’ and persons of Italian origin who have been 
naturalised elsewhere are no longer included in the official statistics. 

However, in order to enable comparisons to be made between 
present and past migration movements, the Central Institute of 
Statistics and the General Directorate of Italians Abroad publish 
statistics compiled by the old method in addition to the new returns. 


Emigration 


The table below gives the figures, according to the old method, for 
emigration during the last four years. 
Continental Oversea Total 
Year emigration emigration emigration 


1926 141,314 122,496 263,810 
1927 91,958 136,094 228,052 
1928 90,607 92,319 182,926 
1929 110,552 79,588 190,140 


The new statistics enable emigration for reasons of work to be 
examined separately from emigration for other reasons. 

The total number of persons who obtained passports for reasons 
of work abroad in 1929 was 149,881 (as against 150,566 in 1928), of 
whom 88,054 (79,772 in 1928) were to continental countries and 
61,777 (70,794) to oversea countries. The decrease in oversea emigra- 


1 Bollettino mensile di statistica dell’ Istituto Centrale di Statistica, Feb. and 
May 1930. For the corresponding statistics for 1928, ef. International Labour 
Review, Vol. XX, No. 2, Aug. 1929, p. 270. 
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tion has been compensated by the increase in continental emigration, 
so that in 1929 the total number of emigrants was practically the 
same as in the previous year. 

Out of the 149,831 persons who emigrated for reasons of work in 
1929, 62,278 (68,441 in 1928) left in response to letters inviting them 
to do so (emigration probably permanent), 69,437 (57,771) under 
contracts of employment (emigration probably temporary), and 18,116 
(24,854) left Italy again after a temporary return to the country. 

The persons who emigrated in response to letters inviting them 
to do so went chiefly to oversea countries (48,616, or 70 per cent.); 
while nearly all the emigrants who had contracts of employment 
went to other European countries (65,485, or 94 per cent.). 

As regards emigration for reasons other than work, in 1929 the 
total number of emigrants was 126,228 (105,402 in 1928), of whom 
121,033 (99,975) went to continental countries and only 5,195 (5,427) 
to oversea countries. Of these 126,228 persons, 66,973 left Italy for 
reasons of business or trade, 14,815 went as tourists or for reasons 
of health, 1,706 left the country again after a temporary return, and 
615 settled permanently in other countries. 

The table below shows the distribution of the emigrants by destin- 
ation. 


Oversea emigration : 


United States 31,365 
Argentina 
Brazil 
Australia 
Central America and other 
countries of South America 
Canada 
Africa (non-Mediterranean) 
Other countries 


Total 


Continental emigration : 
France and Monaco 
Switzerland 
Belgium 
Luxemburg 
German 
Great Britain and Ireland 
Austria 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
Netherlands 
Hungary, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia 
Spain and Portugal 
Balkan States and Yugoslavia 
Tunis and Algeria 839 
Fgypt 849 
Otner countries 394 
Destination unknown 44,614 


Total 121,033 
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As for emigration, both the figures for repatriation compiled by 
the old method and the data compiled from 1928 onwards are given 
below. 

The figures for repatriation according to the old method are as 


follows : 
Oversea Continental 
Year repatriation repatriation Total 
1926 71,520 106,099 177,619 
1927 73,434 67,201 140,625 
1928 64,063 63,425 127,488 
1929 61,570 81,839 143,409 


According to the new returns the number of returning emigrant 
workers in 1929 was 109,306 (98,752 in 1928). 

The distribution by country of last residence of returning emigrants 
persons is shown in the following table. 


Country of last residence 

Oversea countries : 

United States 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Australia 

Uruguay 

Central America and other countries of South 

America 
Canada 
Other countries 


Continental countries : 
France and Monaco 
Switzerland 
Great Britain and Ireland 
Algeria and Tunis 
Balkan States and Yugoslavia 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary 
Luxemburg 
Belgium, Netherlands 
Germany 
Spain and Portugal 

ypt 

Other countries 


Total 49,001 


EMIGRATION FROM LITHUANIA IN 1929 ! 


The total number of persons who emigrated from Lithuania in 
1929 was 15,999 (as against 8,491 in 1928). 
This considerable increase was shown chiefly in the emigration to 


1 Statistikos Biuletenis, April 1930. For the corresponding statistics for 1928, 
cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XX, No. 2, Aug. 1929, p. 272. 
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Argentina (6,095 in 1929 as compared with 2,151 in 1928) and Brazil 
(4,536 as against 1,199). The other most important countries of 
destination were Uruguay : 1,394 (709 in 1928); Canada : 1,335 (2,165); 
South Africa : 1,238 (970); and the United States ; 967 (751). 
Of the 15,999 emigrants 10,114 were males and 5,885 females. 
The distribution of the emigrants by age was as follows : 


Age group 1928 1929 
(years) 
Under 9 854 1,679 
10-14 160 223 
15-19 1,094 2,078 
20-24 2,007 3,659 
25-29 2,181 4,096 
30-39 1,546 3,022 
40-49 327 620 
50-59 170 277 
60 and over 121 161 
Unknown 31 184 
Total 8,491 15,999 


Of these emigrants 12,030 (75.2 per cent.) were Lithuanians, 2,825 
(17.7 per cent.) Jews, and 457 (2.7 per cent.) Russians. 

As regards occupation the majority of the emigrants belonged to 
agriculture (10,770) and industry (2,348). 


OvERSEA EMIGRATION FROM LUXEMBURG IN 1929 


On 14 May 1930 the Government of the Grand Duchy of 
Luxemburg for the first time sent the International Labour Office 
official statistics of emigration in Luxemburg. The table gives figures 
for oversea emigration ; it is based on the lists submitted to the 
authorities of the Grand Duchy by the approved emigration agents. 

According to this table 154 persons (92 men, 48 women, and 
14 children under 15 years of age) emigrated to oversea countries 
from Luxemburg in 1929. Of these, 109 (64 men and 45 women) were 
nationals of Luxemburg, 14 were Germans, 13 Italians, etc. The large 
majority of the emigrants (112) were going to the United States, 
19 to Canada, 13 to the French colony of Saint-Pierre, etc. 


OvERSEA EMIGRATION FROM Norway IN 1929 


According to the official emigration statistics 1, the total number 
of emigrants from Norway to oversea countries in 1929 was 8,029, 
of whom 3,325 were females. This total shows a decrease of 808 as 
compared with that for 1928. As in previous years, the largest single 
occupational group (2,301) was composed of persons engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, and the great majority (5,197) selected the 
United States as country of destination. 


1 Statistik Arbok, 1930. 
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The distribution of the emigrants by age and sex was as follows : 


Males Females Total 

(years) 
Under 14 612 595 1,207 
15-29 3,052 1,748 4,800 
30-59 1,005 931 1,936 
60 and over 35 51 86 


The distribution of the adult male emigrants by occupation was 
as follows : 


Occupational group Adult males Occupational group Adult males 


Agriculture, forestry,ete. 2,301 Other transport 
Fishing 128 Liberal professions 


Industry 680 Office employees 
Commerce 137 Others 135 


Navigation 355 
Total 4,092 


The distribution of the emigrants by destination was as follows : 
Destination Emigrants Destination Emigrants 


Africa 35 United States 5,197 
Australia 26 Central and South 
Asia 79 America 49 


Canada 2,643 
Total 8,029 


MIGRATION TO AND FROM POLAND IN 1927, 1928, AND 1929 


The following table of Polish migration during 1927, 1928, and 
1929 is based on the data published by the reviews Biuletyn Urzedu 
Emigracyjnego ' and Kwartalnik Naukowego Instytutu Emigracyjnego *. 


Year Emigration Repatriation Net emigration 


1927 147,610 79,813 67,807 
1928 186,630 119,080 67,550 
1929 243,442 104,503 138,903 


For 1927, between 1,500 and 2,000 persons who returned from 
Palestine, but for various reasons could not be included in the official 
statistics, should be added to the figure for returning emigrants. 


Emigration 


During 1927, 89,427 persons left for European countries and 
58,187 for oversea destinations. In 1928, emigrants to European 
countries numbered 122,049 and oversea emigrants 64,581. In 1929, 


1 Year I, No. 4, 15 March 1928 (statistics for 1927); Year II, Nos. 5 and 6, 
1 and 15 March 1929 (statistics for 1928) ; Year III, No. 13, July 1930 (statistics 
for 1929). 

2 Year III, Part I, 1928 (statistics for 1927); Year III, Part 4, and Year IV, 
Parts 1 and 2 (statistics for 1928). 
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178,132 persons went to European countries and 65,310 to other 
continents. These figures show that during the period considered 
there was a slow but steady increase in oversea emigration, while 
continental emigration, after having declined in 1927 as compared 
with the figure for 1926 (117,616), increased in 1928 and still further 
in 1929. 

The principal countries of destination of the continental emigrants 
were : in 1927, Germany (68,779), France (16,211), Belgium (1,086), 
Rumania (994), Denmark (353), and the U.S.S.R. (371); in 1928, 
Germany (85,375), France (32,145), Belgium (1,237), Denmark (593), 
Rumania (223); in 1929, Germany (87,247), France (81,508), Belgium 
(5,973), Denmark (490), Rumania (196), and the U.S.S.R. (145). 
The rapid increase of emigration to France and Belgium should be 
noted. 

As regards oversea emigration, the principal countries of destina- 
tion were: Canada (in 1927, 22,031 persons; 1928, 27,036; 1929, 
21,703); Argentina (20,189, 22,007, 21,116); the United States (9,397, 
8,507, 9,309); Brazil (3,376, 4,402, 8,732); and Palestine (840, 383, 
1,883). 

So far as the statistics mention the point, the percentage distribu- 
tion of the emigrants by sex was as follows : 


Year Men Women 


1927 49.0 51.0 
1928 47.1 52.9 
1929 47.1 52.9 


When the emigrants are classified by occupation the figures 
show that most of them originally belonged to agriculture. The 
following shows their occupational distribution. 


| 
Continental emigrants Oversea emigrants 


Occupational group 
1927 1928 1929 1927 1928 1929 


Agriculture 71,764 | 75,364 | 98,616 | 33,750 | 42,149 | 32,267 
Industry and mining 1,878 2,098 4,065 5,322 5,893 5,000 
Commerce and _ trans- 

port 372 250 161 712 660 852 
Domestic service 355 465 645 1,086 707 1,633 
Unknown or unspeci- 

fied 6,445 | 43,733 | 47,208 6,445 | 14,604 | 20,518 


In 1927 the largest numbers of continental emigrants were recruited 
in the provinces of Lodz (42,643), Kielce (17,670), Poznan (8,513), 
Cracow (5,206), and Lwow (5,168). With the exception of Lwow 
these are all provinces of Western and Central Poland. The largest 
numbers of oversea emigrants came from Eastern Poland — Tarnopol 
(11,109), Lwow (9,289), Wotyn (5,794), Stanislawow (3,616), etc. 

The distribution among the different provinces of Poland of the 
oversea and continental emigrants respectively was much the same 
in 1928 and 1929. 


| 
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Repatriati 
The principal countries of last residence were as follows : 


Country 1928 1929 


Germany 87,224 82,003 
France 10,058 8,448 


United States 1,565 ? 

ntina 1,206 1,778 
Palestine 754 563 
Denmark ? 151 389 
Belgium 137 ? 


In 1927 the majority of returning emigrants returned during 
the months of December (46,326), November (12,790), and October 
(4,089); while fewer persons returned during the first months of the 
year (4,092 in February and 1,585 in January). 


EMIGRATION FROM PoRTUGAL IN 1929 ! 


During 1929, 40,361 Portuguese emigrants, 31,973 males (79.2 
per cent.) and 8,388 females (20.8 per cent.) left their country. These 
figures are very similar to those for 1928, when the number of emi- 
grants was 39,524 (30,124 males and 9,400 females). 

As in former years, most of the Portuguese emigrants went to 
Brazil : 29,792 (73.8 per cent.); next in importance came Argentina 
(3,871) and the United States (1,421). 


MIGRATION TO AND FROM SWEDEN IN 1929 


According to the statistics published by the Swedish Central 
Statistical Office *, the number of emigrants from Sweden in 1929 
was 11,019 and the number of immigrants 6,336 (13,450 and 5,608 
respectively in 1928). The number of emigrants per thousand inhabi- 
tants was 1.80 (2.21 in 1928), and of immigrants 1.04 (0.92). 

Emigration has thus fallen, and was less in 1929 than in any year 
since 1924. Immigration, on the other hand, was greater than usual, 
and the absolute figure exceeded that for any year since 1921. The 
result is that the net emigration was smaller than it has been since 
1921. The reason for the increase in immigration is chiefly the 
arrival of some 900 Swedish settlers from Russia (Gammelsvenskby 
in the Ukraine). 

With regard to oversea emigration, the following table compares 
the statistics of the Central Office, which are based on reports from 
the parish registers, with the figures previously published by the 
Social Board on the basis of the data compiled by the provincial 
boards and the Norwegian and Danish authorities. In each case the 
parish register figures are higher than the others. 


1 Boletim mensal da Direccdo Geral de Estatistica, Feb. 1930. 
2 Sociala Meddelanden, 1930, No. 8. 
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Data Men 


Number of emigrants : 
according to parish registers 6,184 2,973 
according to provincial boards and 
Norwegian and Danish authorities 5,917 2,851 
Surplus according to parish registers 267 122 


The number of emigrants to the United States was 6,951. The 
number of immigrants from that country was 2,405, so that the net 
emigration was 4,546 (6,601 in 1928). The number of emigrants to 
Canada in 1929 was 1,882, as compared with 2,306 in 1928, a consider- 
able reduction. The number of emigrants to European countries was 
1,862, and of immigrants from such countries 3,457, or a net immigra- 
tion of 1,595. The country from which there was the largest net 
immigration was Russia, with 907, owing to the migration of the 
Swedish settlers. Next came Norway, with a net immigration of 
413, the number of emigrants being 408 and of immigrants 821. 

The percentage distribution of emigrants and immigrants by 
occupation is shown in the following tables. 


Emigrants, per cent. 


Agriculture, A Domestic | Commerce | Miscellaneous 
ete. labour 


and shipping | and unknown 


1919-1928 


Immigrants, per cent. 


Industry sal Undefined Commerce 
handicrafts labour and shipping 


1919-1928 


673 
Women Total 
9,157 
8,768 | 
389 
Year 
Pt 32.78 29.99 7.51 9.71 8.75 11.26 
1922 30.78 31.14 8.84 10.82 8.77 9.65 
1923 32.36 38.42 7.37 5.93 7.69 8.22 
1924 30.55 30.08 9.01 8.07 10.78 11.51 
1925 36.31 26.58 6.49 9.47 8.13 13.02 
1926 36.13 24.20 7.84 9.30 9.52 13.01 
1927 40.35 24.15 6.25 7.84 9.58 11.83 
1928 37.93 23.27 7.52 8.27 7.93 15.08 
1929 41.23 21.19 5.41 8.22 8.00 15.95 
Year 
etc. and unknown 
Fe 21.13 30.74 8.69 11.15 28.29 
1922 22.70 26.54 11.28 10.65 28.83 
1923 19.96 29.78 7.45 12.77 30.04 
1924 18.87 31.03 8.80 13.08 28.27 
1925 18.03 31.07 D4b 10.92 30.54 
1926 19.23 31.24 8.78 11.54 29.21 
1927 22.40 27.83 6.82 13.10 29.85 
1928 19.79 29.28 7.93 10.40 32.60 
1929 28.80 | 23.49 6.30 10.18 31.23 
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The tables show that among the emigrants the tendency for the 
agricultural group to exceed the industrial group became more 
marked in 1929, a tendency that had been apparent in earlier years 
but not in the period 1915-1923. Among the immigrants the agricul- 
tural group was much more strongly represented than it had been 
in recent years. It was larger even than the industrial group, 
an unusual circumstance to be ascribed to the immigration from 
Russia referred to above. 


MIGRATION TO AND FROM SWITZERLAND IN 1929 # 


According to the data published by the Federal Emigration Office 
4,608 persons emigrated from Switzerland in 1929 to oversea countries 
(4,800 in 1928). 

The chief countries of destination were : the United States (2,291), 
Africa (720), Canada (582), Argentina (344), Brazil (192). 


The distribution by age of the emigrants was as follows : 


Age group 
(years) 


Under 9 


10-19 248 153 401 
20-29 1,607 842 2,479 
30-39 468 439 907 
40-59 254 240 494 


60 and over 


Total 


The oversea emigrants belonged chiefly to agriculture (1,447), 
industry (907), commerce (736), and the liberal professions and 
intellectual occupations (458); 476 were domestic servants and 362 
hotel employees. 

Further, according to the records of the military authorities the 
number of Swiss emigravts liable to military service was 8,345 in 1929 
(8,225 in 1928). The number of these emigrants who were repatriated 
was 6,754 in 1929 (6,732 in 1928). 

The distribution by occupation of emigrants and returning 
emigrants liable to military service is shown in the following 
table : 


1 Rapport du Conseil fédéral sur sa gestion en 1929. DEPARTEMENT FEDERAL DE 
L’Economige Pup.igur: La vie économique, 1930, No. 2. For the corresponding 
figures for 1927 and 1928, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XX, No. 2, 
Aug. 1929, p. 275. 
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Occupational group 


Commerce and administration 

Agriculture and forestry 

Metals and engineering 

Liberal professions and intel- 
lectual occupations 

Hotel industry 

Food 

Building 

Wood and glass 

Watch and clock making 

Transport 

Paper industry and graphic 
arts 

Clothing and toilet industries 

Other industries and occupa- 
tions 

No occupation 


Total 


The figures show that there is a great excess of emigrants in 
administration and commerce (475), agriculture (290), the liberal 
professions and intellectual occupations (178), the food trades (166), 


the hotel industry (111), and the metal and engineering industries 
(140). 

As regards alien immigration, the statistics relating to immigra- 
tion for a prolonged stay, the immigration of seasonal workers and 
women servants, and the immigration under the regulations for minor 
frontier traffic must be considered separately. 

The total number of persons who entered Switzerland for a pro- 
longed stay was 9,293 in 1929 (9,732 in 1928), of whom 3,907 were 
men and 5,386 women. The majority of these emigrants belonged to 
domestic service (2,360), the metal and engineering industries (600), 
the clothing industry (503), the hotel industry (994), and agriculture 
(441), while 2,814 were without an occupation. 

The number of seasonal workers and women servants who immi- 
grated in 1929 was 52,508 (40,356 in 1928). Of these 52,508 immigrants 
35,206 were men and 17,302 women; their chief occupations were 
the building industry (20,062), domestic service (10,424), agriculture 
(7,034), the hotel industry (5,263), the liberal professions and intel- 
lectual occupations (3,825). 

Lastly, immigrants under the regulations for minor frontier traffic 
numbered 75,851 in 1929 (50,664 in 1928), of whom 73,037 (57,991 
in 1928), carried on an occupation. 

The occupations to which the largest numbers of immigrants 
belonged were the building industry (27,517), domestic service (12,963), 
agriculture (7,915), the hotel industry (5,831), the liberal professions 
and intellectual occupa*ions (4,309), the metal and engineering indus- 


675 
3 1928 | 1929 
> Emigran ts | Immigrants Emigrants | Immigrants 
: 2,170 1,743 2,304 1,829 
> 1,068 739 1,113 724 
1 922 965 1,017 908 
1,037 768 1,035 857 
518 453 567 456 
438 320 464 298 
216 194 240 185 
153 137 150 118 
120 100 126 97 
3 125 112 101 102 
? 124 100 136 104 
106 81 1038 93 
462 365 321 312 
766 655 635 671 
8,225 6.732 8,345 6,754 
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tries (3,492), the clothing industry (2,358), the wood and glass indus - 
tries (1,991), the textile industry (150), commerce and: administra - 
tion (1,035). 

IMMIGRATION INTO CANADA IN 1929-1930 ? 


The number of immigrants arriving in Canada during the fiscal 


year ending 831 March 1930 totalled 163,288 (167,722 in 1928-1929). — 


As the figures for 1928-1929 included 6,445 British harvesters who 
went to Canada for a short period and subsequently returned to Great 
Britain, the number of immigrants who settled in the Dominion may 
be considered as slightly greater in 1929-1930 than in 1928-1929. 
In addition, 29,830 Canadians returned from the United States, as 
compared with 33,798 in 1928-1929. 

The ethnographical origin of the immigrants shows considerable 
variation in the two years, however. In 1929-1930, 39 per cent. were 
British, 19 per cent. were from the United States, and 42 per cent. from 
other countries, whereas in 1928-1929 the corresponding figures were 
35 per cent., 18 per cent., and 47 per cent. respectively. 

The following list shows the classification of immigrants by ethno- 


graphical origin : 


Origin Immigrants Origin Immigrants 
British : Other races (cont.) 
English 32,278 Czech 434 
Trish 10,159 Dalmatian 7 
Scotch 18,640 East Indian 58 
Weish 3,005 117 
reek 634. 
Total 64,082 Italian 1,277 
Northern European races : 3 
Belgian 696 Lettish “10 
Lithuanian 964 
Magyar 5,688 
4,565 Maltese 40 
ne 697 
German 14,281 — an 
Icelandic 6 Peian 1 
Polish 6,610 
Swedish 2,918 
Swiss 473 
Rumanian 383 
Total 30,332 Russian 765 
Ruthenian 11,291 
United States 30,727 Serbian 375 
Slovak 2,879 
Other races : Spanish 26 
Albanian 26 Syrian 61 
Arabian . Turkish 6. 
Armenian 14 Yugoslav 921 
Austrian 437 
Bohemian 20 Total 38,147 
Bulgarian 296 
Croatian 771 Grand total 163,288 


1 The Labour Gazette, May 1930. For the corresponding statistics for 1928- 
1929, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXI, No. 2, Feb. 1930, p. 269. 
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The occupations of the immigrants were as follows : 


Occupational group Adult males Adult females Children 
Farming class 45,729 7,415 15,907 
Labouring class 8,887 1,570 2,590 
Mechanics 10,238 2,789 2,179 
Trading class 5,458 2,382 1,265 
Mining class 668 114 148 
Female domestic servants — 18,748 — 
Other classes . 3,082 16,290 17,829 


A comparison of these figures with those for the previous year 

shows that a considerably smaller proportion of the immigrants 
belonged to the farming class, there being 73,028 adult males in that 
class in 1928-1929. On the other hand, there was a larger proportion 
of immigrants in the labouring class, among mechanics, in the trading 
class, and among female domestic servants. 
_ A large proportion of the immigrants gave as their destination 
the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec (59,974 and 23,917, respectively). 
Of the other immigrants, 39,132 went to Manitoba, 14,970 to Alberta, 
11,003 to Saskatchewan, 9,252 to British Columbia, and the remainder 
to the other provinces. 


IMMIGRATION INTO CUBA IN 1928 


According to the data communicated by the Statistical Section of 
the Cuban Ministry of Finance, 27,314 immigrants entered Cuba in 
1928. This is 4,100 less than the figure for 1927 (31,414). ? 

These 27,314 immigrants included 23,380 males and 3,934 females ; 
5,842 were married and 21,472 unmarried ; 11,865 could read and 
write and 15,449 were illiterate ; 22,435 came direct from their native 
country and 4,879 from other countries ; 24,467 had never before 
been in Cuba and 2,847 we-e returning after a temporary absence. 

As regards the age of the immigrants, there were 1,597 children 
under 14 years of age, 24,337 persons between 14 and 45, and 1,380 
over 45. 

The total sum of money brought with them by the immigrants, 
which in 1926 amounted to 935,727 pesos and in 1927 to 776,185 
pesos, was only 346,220 pesos in 1928. Eighty per cent. of the immi- 
grants had paid their own passage. 

As regards occupations, the largest groups were the following : 
agricultural workers: 11,225 (11,590 in 1927); unskilled workers : 
3,946 (7,850 in 1927); persons engaged in commerce : 1,854 (1,987 in 
1927). There were also 6,994 immigrants without a definite occupation, 
including the women and children. 

In 1929, 17,179 persons immigrated into Cuba, or a reduction of 
10,135 (37.1 per cent.) as compared with the previous year. As in 
1928, the largest groups were agricultural workers (6,401), unskilled 
labourers (3,284), and persons engaged in commerce (2,106). There 
were 3,363 persons whose occupation was unknown or unspecified. 


* Cf. Monthly Record of Migration, Vol. III, 1928, p. 408. 
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MIGRATION TO AND FROM MEXICo IN 1929 ! 


During the year 1929, 104,322 persons immigrated into Mexico 
and 60,987 emigrated from it. The number of immigrants thus exceeded 
that of the emigrants by 43,335. 

This excess of immigrants is mainly due to the migration of 
Mexicans themselves, of whom 75,190 returned to their country 
(69,923 returning emigran's and 5,267 tourists), while only 39,048 
left the country (38,688 emigrants and 7,360 tourists). 

Alien migration was as follows: arrivals, 29,132 (15,224 immi- 
grants, 18,908 tourists); departures, 21,939 (11,662 emigrants, 10,277 
tourists). 

In 1929, therefore, 7,193 persons were added to the foreign popu- 
lation of Mexico, most of them nationals of the United States of 
America, since 6,503 North Americans remained in Mexico during 
that year (18,209 arrivals and 11,706 departures). 

As regards European countries, the arrivals numbered 8,147 and 
the departures 7,317, so that the net immigration was only 830, 
including 342 Poles, 200 Greeks, 178 English, 122 Russians, 47 Swedes, 
43 Germans, and 113 persons of other European nationalities. There 
was a net loss of 215 among the nationals of European countries not 
included in the above list, including 142 Spanish (for whom there 
were 3,047 arrivals and 3,149 departures). Among Asiatic nations 
Japan was the only country which increased its population in Mexico 
to any great extent, i.e. by 235 persons. The number of Chinese and 
Syrians, on the other hand, declined by 162 and 177 respectively. 
Migration between Mexico and the other American countries, including 
the West Indies but excluding the United States, was represented 
by 1,552 arrivals and 1,645 departures. 

As regards the occupations of the migrants, out of a total of 57 dif- 
ferent occupations, about 60 per cent. of the arrivals and 55 per cent. 
of the departures consisted of agricultural labourers, domestic servants, 
and employees in banks and commercial undertakings, as is shown by 
the table below : 


Occupational group Arrivals Departures 


Agriculture in general 32,817 11,719 
Commerce and banking 7,970 7,371 
Domestic service 21,839 14,740 
Learned, artistic, and literary professions 4,705 8,515 
53 other occupations 36,991 23,642 


Total 104,322 60,987 


It should be noted that while the first two groups in the above 
list include scarcely any women, and their proportion is very low 
(9 per cent.) in the last two groups, they constitute the whole of the 
migrants in the domestic service group. 


1 DEPARTAMENTO DE LA ESTADISTICA NACIONAL : Estadistica Nacional, No. 88, 
Feb. 1930. 
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MIGRATION TO AND FROM THE UNITED STATES IN 1929-1930 * 


General Passenger Statistics 


During the year ending 30 June 1930 the total number of aliens 
admitted to the United States was 446,214, as compared with 479,327 
in the previous year. This shows a considerable decrease. The alien 
departures, on the other hand, increased from 252,498 to 272,425, 
showing a net increase in the population of the country by the arrival 
of aliens of only 173,789, as compared with 226,829 in 1928-1929. 


Statistics of Alien Migrants 


Immigrant aliens are defined in the United States statistics as 
those aliens whose permanent residence has been outside the United 
States, and who intend to stay a year or more in the United States, 
and emigrant aliens as those aliens whose permanent residence is in 
the United States, and who intend to reside one year or more outside 
the United States. The number of immigrant aliens admitted in 
1929-1980 was 241,700, as compared with 279,678 in the previous 
year, a decrease of 13.6 per cent. This decrease is due partly to the 
fact that under the national origins plan the annual quota was reduced 
from 164,667 to 153,714, and partly to the fact that administrative 
measures were taken to bring about a decrease in the number of 
Mexican immigrants. While immigration from Europe as a whole 
dropped from 158,598 to 147,438, a decrease of 7 per cent., that from 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland jumped from 23,576 to 36,489, 
an increase of 54.8 per cent.; that from Italy increased from 18,008 
to 22,827, and from the Irish Free State from 17,672 to 17,971. The 
largest decrease for European countries was in the immigration from 
Germany and Scandinavia (Denmark, Norway, and Sweden), the 
number of immigrants from the former dropping from 46,751 to 
26,569, or 43.2 per cent., and from the latter from 17,379 to 6,919, 
or 60.2 per cent. Practically all the other European countries sent a 
larger number of emigrants in the year 1929-1930 than in the previous 
year, the general increase for all being 1,951, or 5.5 per cent. Canadian 
and Mexican immigration shows a decline from the previous year, 
the number of immigrants from Canada having fallen from 64,440 to 
63,502, or 1.5 per cent., and that from Mexico from 40,154 to 12,708, 
a decrease of 68.4 per cent. Immigration from Asia, the West Indies, 
and other sources except South America and Newfoundland, was a 
little larger during the past year than in the year 1928-1929. 

The number of emigrant aliens was 50,661, as compared with 
69,208 in 1928-1929, showing a net immigration of migrant aliens of 
191,039, as compared with 210,475 in the previous year. 

Of the 446,214 aliens of all classes admitted during the year 1929- 
1930, 141,497 were quota immigrants, 99,154 were returning residents, 


1 For the corresponding statistics for 1928-1929 cf. International Labour Review, 
Vol. XXI, No. 2, Feb. 1930, p. 267. 
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70,823 were temporary visitors for business or pleasure, 62,919 were 
natives of non-quota countries, 32,105 were husbands, wives, and 
unmarried children of American citizens, and 27,991 were trans- 
migrants. The remaining 11,725 were of the miscellaneous classes 
under the Act, including Government officials, students, ministers and 
professors, and their families, merchants, etc. It is interesting to note 
that about the same proportion of the annual quota arrived in 1929- 
1930 as in 1928-1929, the percentages being 92.1 and 89.2 respectively. 

The occupations of the immigrant and emigrant aliens were as 
follows : 


Immigrant aliens Emigrant aliens 


1929-1930 1928-1929 1929-1930 1928-1929 


Professional 9,888 10,138 3,680 
Skilled 45,572 51,341 9,118 
Miscellaneous 80,646 98,505 34,112 
No occupation (including 

women and children) 105,594 119,694 17,302 22,293 


A record number of aliens was deported in the year 1929-1930, 
the total reaching 16,631, an increase of 3,723 or 28.8 per cent. 
over the figure for 1928-1929, which was at that time the highest ever 
reached. 

There has been a good deal of controversy both in Great Britain 
and in the United States as to whether the former country used up 
her quota for the years 1924-1925 to 1928-1929. The reports of the 
Department of State for each of the years in question showed that 
all the quota numbers were assigned ; but it appears that about 8 per 
cent. of British subjects holding immigration visas failed to make 
use of them. The statistics, however, show that the same holds true 
to a greater or less extent for all other quota countries. Thus, in the 
years 1924-25 to 1928-29, 97.56 per cent. of the number of quota 
visas available were actually issued, but of these only 94.82 per cent. 
were used. For immigrants coming from North-Western Europe 
99.02 per cent. of the available visas were granted and of these 94.47 
per cent. were used. The corresponding figures for Southern, Central, 
and Eastern Europe are 97.11 and 97.40; for Asia 51.19 and 89.68 ; 
and for Africa and the Pacific Islands 25.43 and 95.25. * 


IMMIGRATION INTO UruGuUAY IN 1929 


According to the tables received from the General Directorate 
of Immigration and Colonial Inspection of the Uruguayan Govern- 
ment 2,797 individuals passed through the Immigrants’ Hostel in 


1 UNITED STATES. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, BUREAU OF IMMIGRATION: 
Analysis of Statistics of Immigration for June 1930 and the Fiscal Year ended 
30 June 1930. 

2 Interpreter Release, Vol. 7, No. 34, 22 Sept. 1930. 
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1929. This figure is lower than that for 1928, when the number of 
persons registered by the Hostel was 3,570. 

As regards the nationality of the immigrants in 1929, a large 
number (624) were Lithuanians, who were very few in number in 1928. 
Next came Poles (599), Rumanians (392), Yugoslavs (308), Czechoslo- 
vaks (267), Russians (151), Germans (105), and Bulgarians (88). The 
respective contributions of other nationalities were very small. It 
must, however, be remembered that the Hostel statistics are necessarily 
very incomplete ; in particular, many Spanish and Italian immigrants 
who have relatives or acquaintances in the country go direct to their 
destination, and thus are not included in the returns. 

The occupational classification of the immigrants was as follows : 
1,553, or 55.5 per cent. of those who passed through the Hostel, were 
entered as agricultural workers, 293 as “ domestic servants ”’ (labores), 
and 234 as day labourers ; the remainder were distributed over a large 
number of different trades. 


MIGRATION TO AND FROM THE FRENCH ESTABLISHMENTS IN INDIA 
IN 1929 


According to a communication. from the French Ministry of the 
Colonies to the International Labour Office, 4,818 passengers embarked 
at the ports of Pondicherry and Karikal in 1929, and the arrivals 
numbered 1,711. 

The 4,818 outgoing passengers included 4,006 men, 328 women, 
and 484 children. They went to France or the French colonies, 
to Singapore or Penang (Straits Settlements), or to Rangoon or Ceylon. 

The arrivals included 1,421 men, 125 women, and 165 children. 
They came from France or the French colonies, from Singapore or 
Penang, or from Rangoon or Ceylon. 


MIGRATION TO AND FROM MADAGASCAR IN 1929 


The statistics of migration in Madagascar and its dependencies 
communicated to the International Labour Office by the French 
Ministry of the Colonies show a steady increase in immigration and 
emigration in the Colony since 1927.1 

In Madagascar there were 3,771 immigrants in 1929 (2,612 in 1928) 
and 1,569 emigrants (1,077), or a net immigration of 2,202 (1,535). 

The immigrants included 3,289 adults (2,554 men and 735 women) 
and 482 children under 16 years of age. Immigrants of French natio- 
nality alone represented nearly half the total (1,675). Next in 
importance came Malagasy (483), Indians (420), Chinese (375), 
Arabs (359), English (235), Senegalese (99), etc. 

Of the emigrants 1,272 were adults (862 men and 410 women) 
and 297 children under 16 years of age. More than three-fifths (962) 


1 For the corresponding statistics for 1928, cf. International Labour Review, 
Vol. XX, No. 5, Nov. 1929, p. 725. 
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of the emigrants were French ; there were also 218 English, 200 Indians, 
90 Chinese, 69 Arabs, etc. 

A considerable proportion of both the immigrants and the emigrants 
were persons with no occupation, persons engaged in commerce, or 
members of the liberal professions. On the other hand, 83 immigrants 
and 26 emigrants (nearly all of whom were French nationals) were 
entered as “settlers ”’ (colons), and 602 immigrants and 57 emigrants 
as “workers” (not including domestic servants) (most of them Arabs 
or Malagasy). 


Notes on the Tables 


The tables of migration statistics hitherto published in the Review 
related only to countries (some thirty in all) giving monthly figures. 
It seems desirable, however, to publish statistics also for the coun- 
tries that compile only annual data. The latter are less up to date, 
but they cover about a hundred different countries. 

The tables have consequently been divided into two groups, 
annual figures (tables I to IV) and monthly figures (tables V to VIII). 
Wherever possible, a distinction is made in the tables between 
oversea and continental migration, and between the migration of 
nationals and of aliens. The countries are arranged in the alpha- 
betical order of the French names, 

These statistics will in future be published in the Review twice a 
year, in the May and November numbers. On the next occasion full 
notes will be given showing the sources of the information and the 
scope of the various figures. For technical reasons it has not been 
possible to give them here. The reader may if necessary refer to the 
detailed explanatory notes on each country given in the volume 
Migration Movements 1925 to 1927} pues by the International 
Labour Office in 1929. 

The migration statistics compiled by the different countries are 
not always comparable with one another. In the first place, the 
meaning given to the term “ migrant” varies in different countries. 
Further, some statistics are more complete than others. 

Sometimes the term “migrants” refers only to manual workers ; in 
other cases it covers all persons travelling for reasons connected with 
any kind of work (including professional workers, students, etc. ; in yet 
others the figures refer to all passengers, including visitors and tourists. 

As a rule, the statistics show the number of migrants recorded by 
the competent authorities. Migration not subject to official control 
is therefore excluded. The consequent omissions may sometimes be 
considerable, especially as regards migration across land frontiers. 
Information on migration by sea, on the contrary, is always more 
complete. 

Generally speaking, the figures published can be used to study the 
trend of migration movements during the different periods, but 
it is not possible in each particular case to make exact comparisons of 
the fluctuations in different countries. 


1 Studies and Reports, Series O (Migration), No. 4; pp. 110-133. 
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TABLE I. OVERSEA EMIGRATION (ANNUAL FIGURES) 


1927 


Aliens 


Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland 


Hungary 

Irish Free State 
Italy 

Lithuania 
Luxemburg 
Madeira 

Malta and Gozo # 


Switzerland 
Czechoslovakia ? 
Yugoslavia 


South Africa 

South West Africa 
French Cameroons 
Cape Verde Is. 
Comoro Is. 

Dahome 

French Guinea 
Kenya 

Madagascar 

French Morocco 
Mauritius 
Mauritania 
Nyasaland 


French Somaliland 
French Sudan 
Swaziland 


vorth America : 

United States : 
Civil year 
Fiseal year 

§t.Pierre and Miquelon) 


7,450 
898 
49,841 
British Guiana 4,302 
Peru 


Uruguay 4.088 
Venezuela 13,369 


6,809 
996 


55,769 


3,853 
3.413 
4.679 

16 552 


— 
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* Including aliens. * Fiscal year. 
The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist ”’. 


3 Including nationals, 
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1925 1926 — 1928 1929 
tinent and country be 
ation- ation- ation- ation- ation- 
rope 
Germany 62,705 | 909 | 65,280] 1,157 | 61,379] 1,268 | 57,241) 992 | 48,611 | 1,032 
Austria 4,627 3,895 * 5,339 4,589 4,850 * 
Belgium 2,495| 803 | 3,672) 742 3,498 | 1,141 2,497| 788 3,088 | 1,225 
Denmark ? 4,578 * 5,804 * 7,996 * 7,698 * 6,277 * 
Danzig * id 753 * 94 * 12 * 10 * 
Spain 55,544 | 1,650 | 45,183 | 1,783 | 2,194 | 48,555 | 2,172 | 49,380 
Estonia 1,794 * 711 * 1,060 * 415 * 478 * 
Finland 2,075 * 5,638 * 5,696 * 4,742 * 6,119 * 
France 1,863 * 3,751 * 3,610 * 3,448 * — * 
140,594 * 1166,601 * 1|153,505 136,834 * 143,686 
Greece 3,576 * 6,734 9,276 * * 
3,519 * 5,856 * 5,586 6,654 * 7,400 * 
30,180} 121 | 30,041) 318 | 27,148 24,691 109 | 20,793 106 
101,873 * 1122496 * 1136,094 70,794 61,777 * 
1,019 * 10,364 * 18,086 8,491 15,999 * 
163 52 126 21 130 | 120 109 45 
777| 129 | 1,258] 136 1,241 
3,261 * 3,988 * 3,137 
Norway 7,009 9,326 11,881 8,837 8,029 
Netherlands 2,970 * 3,059 * 3,239 3,258 2,879 
Poland 38,449 * 49,893 * 58,187 64,581 65,310 
Portugal 19,188 * 34,132 * 25,704 50,455 40,361 
Rumania 3,540 41 | 21,577] 189 8,343 9 | 11,445 2 | 12,672 Ll 
Sweden ? 9,612 * 11,062 * 10,958 11,683 9,157 
3,520} 814 | 4,280} 667 4,476| 796 4,057| 743 3,772 = 
7,379 * 12,063 * 14,833 * 15,461 * 836 * 
15,005 | 2,638 | 15,726| 2,504 | 19,527| 2,492 | 19,472)| 2,326 | 15,730 2,459 
rica: 
. 6,041 6,137 * 7,255 * 7,909 _— 
. 41 5i * 44 . 94 102 
* * * * 
* * 31 57 
504 325 * * — 
317 147 * 172 597 
9,242 11,815 * 113,570 *  |14,541 
22| 355 147 22; 929 16| 945 1,486 
25 | 2,157 1,902 3| 2,059 12 | 1,865 = 
2,616 | 2,884 1,562 2,831 | 1,658 | 2,975 | 1,822 1,884 
* 9 28 * 35 * — —_— 
* 702 881 * 1,253 * 1,187 1,132 
St. Helena 63 78 * 58 57 67 
Senegal — 1,429 1,436 1,159 | 1,329 1,169 | 3,009 _ 
Seychelles * 460 460 id 543 . 501 565 
7 * 5 * * * 
* 201 * 180 * 57 * 84 107 
ee | 14,382 |75,848 | 14,283 [68,061 | — (68,677 | — 69,384 | — | 41,956 
| 15,194 |87,194 | 15,797 |71,338 | 11,223 |67,969 6.074 |70,439 5,829 | 58.890 
| * 163 . 193 16| 182 5 60 7 65 
entral America : 

: Bermudas * 57 * 33 * 46 * 58 * 70 
Guadeloupe * * * 7 * * 
Martinique 2 * 5 * 9 * 41 * 7 * 

— —_ 3 om 

* 157,936 * 154,262 * 

— * 141,573 * 139,702 

* ® 5,205 * 6,542 * 6,032 

* * 5,071 | 
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TABLE I. OVERSEA EMIGRATION (ANNUAL FIGURES) (cont.) 


1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
Continent and country Meth 
Nation! ariens | ation) ations | Nation! ations | ation) ations 
Asia: 
Ceylon 3,915 4,093 ° 4,094 
British India 315 356 206 527 979 
Indochina 1,708 | 4,381 2,832 1,899") 1,528 3,077 1,439 5,628 _ — 
Japan 8,279 12,670 13,656 10,965 
Palestine 2,419 | 1,681 | 1,694] 7,735 | 2,274] 4,704] 1,414] 1,708 1,591] 1 
Philippines ? 14,935 286 | 10,936 228 | 16,377 22,112 _ — 
Syria and Lebanon | 11,100 * 14,946 * 9,390 * 14,288 * —_ ‘ 
Oceania : 
Australia 12,360 13,201 13,773 * 15,446 21, 
French Establish- 
Hawaii” 8,408 * 11,603 12,357 11,850¢ 
Nauru ° 209 * 204 * 340 * 229 * 
New Guinea * 77 84 ° 135 127 
New Zealand 728 868 1,188 ° 1,413 ° 
Western Samoa ad 724 636 - 
2 Not including Cambodia and Cochin China, * Fiscal year. * ama continental emigrants. ‘ Civil 
The sign * signifies: ‘‘ no figures exist”. The sign — signifies: “ figures not yet received ”’. 
TABLE II. OVERSEA IMMIGRATION (ANNUAL FIGURES) 
1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
Aliens | Nation-| ajiens — Aliens Aliens Ali 
Europe: 
Germany 32,596 * 29,656 38,271 45,075 38,463 
Belgium 1,033 1,732 1,112 1,604 1,252 1,579 1,476 1,880 1,486 | 1, 
Spain 37,887 * | 39,949 * |41,517| .* 38,563 * 39,114] * 
Finland 728 713 84 * 
Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland | 56,335 490 | 51,063 786 | 55,715 832 | 59,105 | 1,284 | 56,217] 1, 
Hungary 309 400 555 576 518 4 
Irish’ State 2,155 636 | 1,786 197 | 1,904 187] 2,153 737 | 2,120 617 
Italy 66,911 71,520 73,424 49,751 44,419 nd 
Madeira 772 207 789 174 755 176 _ _ _ > 
Malta and Gozo* | 2,581 2,654 2,072 * 
Norway * 329 265 236 454 617 
Poland 4,101 6,017 6,799 6,159 _ 
Portugal 16,824 16,856 ° 13,522 21,423 14,200 
Rumania = — 1,232 370 | 3,035 641 | 3,904 109 | 2,857 8 
Sweden 2,260 * 2,328 * 2,847 2,952 2,879 | * 
Czechoslovakia 2,689 46 | 2,884 26 | 2,795 11 3,567 24 
Yugoslavia 5,691 5,550 5,753 5,827 5,992 


* Including Germans disembarking in Germany in transit wm Ran oe countries. 
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TABLE Il. OVERSEA IMMIGRATION (ANNUAL FIGURES) (cont.) 


1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
atio- atio- atio- atio- atio- 
Africa 
South Africa 5,428 6,575 6,598 7,050 
South by Africa 587 797 733 664 
French meroons 7 _ 
Dahomey 311 415 * 321 
— @ French Guinea 388 * 1 203 1,068 
* Kenya 12,127 13,187 15,484 * 15,822 
— § Mad 41 ,668 10 920° 1,618 34) 2,327 483 
French Morocco 3,371 4,624 4,895 5,003 
1 Mauritius 2,402} 1,845] 2,660) 1,329 | 2,365) 1,848] 2,495) 1,547 2,150 
* @ Nyasaland 7 
Southern Rhodesia | * 1,235| * 1,671 3,691| * 3:751 * 
St. Helena 48 * 60 49 46 
Seychelles * 457| * 425 * * 552 
21,929 Senegal 2,449] 1,714) 1,831 2,216) 1,649] 1,858) 3,636 
French Somaliland 49 49 67 
34 French Sudan 242 349 237 ° 690 
— Swaziland 305 212 175 e 201 
208 Tanganyika 2,028 2,610 2,735 
— America: 
— @ Canada 67,190 115,040 * /135,066 136,849 
— United States: 
Civil year 169,515 179,013 176,744 170,470 
Fiscal year * /158,597 167,804 * 1|182,874 e 172,958 * 
St. Pierre and Mi- 177 227 167 139 
“ivil ye quelon 
(tral America : 
Cuba 31 15,552 13,746 9,484 
Martinique 2 _ 18 
Mexico 1 Al 3) 11,986] 1 086 8,375* 
Guadeloupe 7 _ 
Trinidad and Tobago| * 177 78 
South America 
Argentina * /125,366 135,011 * /161,548 e 129,047 
Brazil 81,613 117,714 96,879 75,659 100,424* 
29 British Guiana 3,886 1,117 4,572 5,565 5,532 
Dutch Guiana 1,713 1,349 bd 1,724 2,323 
Asia: 
Ceylon 4,079 ud 4,607 4,614 e 
* British India 6,700 8,421 6,364 e * 
Dutch Indies 5,245 6,155 nd 7,400 7,795 e 
% Indochina _ 5,267 206) 2,433* 226| 4,021 441| 5,802 _ e 
Japan 13,641 13,750 14,423 13,368 e 
Palestine 34,641 13,910 3,595 3,086 6,566 
Philippines 6, 443 | 6,235 5 7,310 623] 8,118 649 
1 
Syria and Lebanon | — 5,000 5,320 4,407 
ccania : 
* ‘rench Establish- . 
617 ments 343 555 858 811 
* Hawaii 13,954 7,925 10,961 15,809 ° 
Nauru * 259 259 ° 527 277 225 
New Guinea 10 69 
New Zealand 13,685 15,981 9,868 4,852 ° 
‘31 May to 31 December. * Including nationals. * Including continental immigrants. 
‘Not including Cambodia and Cochin China. 5 Fiscal year. 


The sign * signifies: “no figures exist ”’. The sign — signifies: “ figures not yet received ”’. 
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TABLE III. CONTINENTAL EMIGRATION (ANNUAL FIGURES) 


1927 


Continent 
and 
country 


Europe: 
Belgium 
Estonia 
Finland 
France 
Italy 
Madeira 
Malta and Gozo? 
Netherlands 
Poland 
Rumania 
Sweden 
Czechoslovakia 


Africa: 
South West Africa 
Basutoland 
French Cameroons 
Cape Verde Is. 
Comoro Is. 
Ivory Coast 
Dahomey 
French Guinea 
Kenya 
Madagascar 
Mauritania 
Nyasaland 
French Somaliland 
French Sudan 
Swaziland 


North America: 
United States: 
Civil year 
Fiscal year 
St. Pierre and 
iquelon 


Central America: 
Barbados 
Jamaica 
Martinique 
Mexico 
Dominican Repub. 


South America: 
British Guiana 
French Guiana 
Peru 


Asia: 
Ceylon 
Chinese through 

Hongkong 

Straits Settlements 
British India 
Indochina 
Japan 
Philippines * 


Oceania 
Australia 
French Establish- 
ments 
New Guinea’? 
New Zealand 
Western Samoa 


42,769 


2,336 
28,679 


1,512 


=2 


870 


uo 


3! 


2 Fiscal year. 


? Including aliens. 


The sign * signifies: “ no figures exist ”’. 


* Including some oversea emigrants. 
The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”’. 
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: 1925 | 1926 | || | 1928 | 1929 ontine! 
i Natio- Natio- Natio- Natio- 
4 Burope : 
H Germé 
ustri 
18,399 | 13,376 | 18,966 | 13,405 | 13,149/ 12,153 | 12,181 | 12,837] 10,455 | 14, 393 
682 * 1,715 1,262 878 961 Franc: 
415 405 392 313 264 Great 
54,397 41,174 89,982 53,903 38, 870 Nor 
§ 178,208 141,314 91,958 79,772 88,054 e Italy 
226; 2,122 2,123 160; 2,751 Madei: 
* 31,105 27,922 29,325 ad 32,498 Norwa 
4 4,138 9,555 572 | 13,775 528 | 12,123 131 | 12,729 polanc 
* 26,480 23,275 10,015 14,911 * Swede 
Czechc 
q * 427; * 526; * 489; * = 
76 323 170 _ _ South 
bed e 163 39 173 Frencl 
* 2,604; * 2,717; * 1,987} * — frenct 
14 100 13 219 5 113 Madag 
2,805 e 11,666 7,340 sal 6,660 3,068 _ Maurit 
5,790 7,636 * 8,411 7,832 Swazil 
North A 
Canad: 
— 5,841 5,118 6,445 8,215 11,217 Unite< 
10,235 | 5,534] 12,385) 5,654 11,563; 5,397| 15,358) 7,018 | 17,614 | 10,313 Civil 
Fise: 
i 10 50 8 _— 16 51 15 6 4 0 St. Pier 
4 Central 
15,514) * 9,897} * 10,290/  * e Barbac 
5,449 * 5,102 4,755 3,421 Bermu 
247 1,101 395 291 368 Cuba 
46,226 | 26,472 | 60,704 | 23,359 69,231 Jamaic 
| Mexicc 
‘ Domin 
* 28 * _ South A 
* * 456 * * Colom! 
British 
Frenck 
158,457 243,613 11,062 16,061 241,972 owe 
Tinid: 
q | 140,534 216,527 285,593 257,162 
121,064 186,472 ° 43,916 40,606 Asia: 
/154,873 281,016 221,767 109,651 137,910 Ceylon 
* 24,954 34,156 27,841 45,214 Chines 
* 744| * 492} * 759| * 698 Straits 
Dutch 
Indoct 
ad 4,597 4,232 4,159 4,202 Palesti 
Philip, 
* 705 754 891 1,069 - Oceania : 
| ° 1,218 1,713 2,967 2,541 - Austra 
2 654 | | 1,231 e New 
New j 
: Weste: 
‘ = 
i The si 
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TABLE IV. CONTINENTAL IMMIGRATION (ANNUAL FIGURES) 


1926 1928 


mntinent and country < Natio- Natio- 
nals nals 


pe: 
Germany 
Austria 
Belgium 34,734 
France 176,261 
Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland 4,789 
Italy 1 
Madeira 2,492 
Malta and Gozo? 
Norway 1,269 
Netherlands 31,362 
Poland 
Rumania 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Czechoslovakia 


= 


Africa : 
South Africa 
South West Africa 


eee te 
wo 
| 


= 


lly 


Mauritania 
Nyasaland 

Southern Rhodesia 
Swaziland 


North America : 
Canada 17,717 
United States: 

Civil year 121,210 147,141 
Fiscal year 135,717 136,684 152,301 
St.Pierre and Miquelon) 50 40 35 


$3 


11,764 
141 
5,864 
= * 
79,811? 


| 


- 


British Guiana 
French Guiana 
Peru 


Trinidad and Tobago 
Asia: 


ll 


216,167 


Ceylon 

Chinese through 
Hongkong 
Straits Settlements * 523,388 
Dutch Indies 7 39,411 
Indochina 53,563 
Palestine 
Philippines * 10,405 


Oceania : 
Australia 3,541 
New Guinea * 35 865 
New Zealand 1,887 
Western Samoa 


1,250 


‘ Fiscal year. * Including aliens. 
The sign * signifies: “no figures exist”. The sign — signifies: “ figures not yet received ”. 
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1925 | 1929 
Natio- 
| Aliens | nals | Aten 
| | | 
55,157 71,255 * 88,927 
* 3,871 * 5,104 * 6,053 * — 
14, 393 8,865 | 32,944] 8,365 | 29,973| 7,587 | 31,034 | 7,460| 45,006 
* 170,366) * 64,325 97,742 * 179,321 
38, 870 * 5,230} * 7,020 * 8,930 ° 11,306 
06,099 67,201 * 49,901 64,887; * 
266 | 2,286 138} 2,993) — 
> * 1,012 * 673 * 454 * 493 
40,053 38,119 * 37,329 
2,729 49,171 * 73,014 * 112,921 * 
75| 4,469 7,385 264 | 7,555 207} 7,944 

* 45,234 * 45,629 50,088 
4,124| 2,120] 3,621] 2,848] 2,609 | 1,274 | 2,259) — 

- French Cameroons 
Comoro Is. 
Ivory Coast 
Gambia 
— & French Guinea 
69 Kenya 
Madagascar 
- 123 13 190 
931 * 1,281 1,391 
34,120 | 29,933 | 30,479 
1,217 
1,313 * 119,467 
* 134,297 
0 * 60 
Central America : 
Barbados 12,621 11,792; * 12,288| * * 11,882 
° Bermudas — — 209 99 222 184 190 260 
. Cuba * 24,401 * 16,717 * 17,668 _ * 
Jamaica 4,924 * 5,625 * 5,896; * 
931 Martinique 3 e 33 e 
Mexico 81,964 | 31,973 | 71,977| 26,369| — 
age Dominican Republic 1,676| 9,969}; — 2,072 | M633 
South America : 
350 55 — 
*  |285,137 *  |271,869 * |238,141 
181,100; * |187,847 e 
*  1|515,394 *  1|858,772 * 
* 59,867 * 76,093 * 
— 
* 5,423 * 4,300 
* 1,148 1,445 * 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given 
below continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. 
The titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated 
translations of all those other than English, French, and German. A 
brief statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not 
indicate it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used.! Those 
entries in the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in 
full in English, French, and German in the Legislative Series of the 
International Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1929 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 

South West Africa 

Proclamation No. 33 of 1929 to amend the Proclamation dated 5 March 19174 
making provision for the control and treatment of natives employed on mines 
and works. Dated 29 October 1929. (Laws of South West Africa, 1929, p. 280.) 

Proclamation No. 36 of 1929 to provide for the supervision of machinery. 
Dated 14 November 1929. (Laws of South West Africa, 1929, p. 282.) 

Proclamation No. 43 of 1929 further to amend the law relating to the control 
of natives. Dated 14 December 1929. (Laws of South West Africa, 1929, p. 298.) 


11,993 
14,567 


INTERNATIONAL 


Belgium-Luxemburg-Switzerland 
Traité de commerce conclu 4 Berne, le 26 aoat 1929, entre Union économique 
belgo-luxembourgeoise et la Suisse. (Moniteur belge, 1930, No. 195-196, p. 3684.) 
[Article 10: navigation intérieure.] 


3,429 
3,282 


1 List of abbreviations: A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oesterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir Soziale Verwaltung; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales ; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail ; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Trabajo, 
Comercio e Industria ; C. S. R. = Commonwealth Statutory Rules; D. R. A. 
= Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. = Drjaven Vestnik ; E. K. N. = Ergatiké 
kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) (published by the Ministry of National 
Economy) ; Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés Kybernéséos (Teuchos proton); G. U. 
= Gazzetta Ufficiale ; I. N. K. T. = Izvestia Narodnogo Komissariata Truda ; 
J. O. = Journal Officiel; Lik. = Likumu un Minustru Kabineta Noteikumu 
Krajums ; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt ; R. d. T. = Revue du Travail ; 
R..G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt ; S. R. & O. = Statutory Rules and Orders ; Sb. z. 
an. = Sbirka zakonu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and Orders of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic) ; W. S. M. = Wirtschaftliche und Sozialstatistische Mitteilungen 
(Rapports économiques et statistique sociale) ; L. S. = Legislative Series of the 
International Labour Office. 
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Turkey-France 
Tiirkiye ile Fransa arasinda ticaret ve seyrisefain mukavelenamesi. 29 agustos 
1929. (Resmi Gazete, 1930, No. 1521, p. 9093.) 
[Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between the Republic of Turkey and 
the French Government. Dated 29 August 1929.] 


Turkey-Rumania 
Tirkiye Gimbhuriyeti ile Romanya arasinda ikamet, ticaret ve 

mukavelenamesi. 11 haziran 1929. (Resmi Gazete, 1930, No. 1525, p. 9119.) 
[Treaty of Settlement, Commerce and Navigation between the Turkish Republic 

and the Rumanian Government. Dated 11 June 1929.] 


AUSTRALIA 


New South Wales 

* An Act to make certain provisions relating to mass or other picketing ; to 
amend the criminal law relating to intimidation and molestation, and to unauthor- 
ised processions ; to amend the Crimes Act, 1900, and certain other Acts ; and 
for purposes connected therewith. (20 Geo. V, No. 31.) Assented to 26 November 
1 


MALAY STATES (FEDERATED) 


Gazette Notification No. 9007 : Rules under section 13 of the Malayan Planters 
Provident Fund Enactment, 1925. Gazetted 20 December 1929. (F. M.S. Govern- 
ment Gazette, 1929, Vol. XXI, No. 27.) 


MALAY STATES (UNFEDERATED) 
Kelantan 

Notification No. 17 of 1929: Standard rates of wages under “ The Indian 
Immigration Enactment, 1927”. Dated 23 April 1929. (Kelantan Laws, 1929, 
p- 33.) 

Notification No. 33 of 1929: “ The Petroleum Enactment, 1929”. No. 5 of 
1929. Dated 5 November 1929. (Kelantan Laws, 1929, p. 93.) 

Notification No. 34 of 1929: “ The Petroleum Rules, 1929”. Dated 5 No- 
vember 1929. (Kelantan Laws, 1929, p. 103.) 

Notification No. 35 of 1929: “The Electricity Enactment, 1929”. No. 6 
of 1929. Dated 5 November 1929. (Kelantan Laws, 1929, p. 113.) 

[Employment of children.] 

Notification No. 36 of 1929 : “ The Electricity Rules, 1929”’. Dated 5 Novem- 
ber 1929. (Kelantan Laws, 1929, p. 141.) 


LEGISLATION OF 1930 


TERRITORIES UNDER THE CONTROL OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Saar Territory 

Verfiigung iiber die Beihilfe der Regierungskommission zur Gewaihrung von 
Zinszuschiissen zu Wohnungsbauten. Nr. 279. Vom 2. Juni 1930. (Amtsblatt 
des Saargebietes, 1930, No. 22, p. 309.) 

Verordnung betr. Verlingerung der Geltungsdauer der Verordnung vom 28. 
Juni 1929 betr. Regierung des Wohnungswesens. Vom 3. Juni 1930. Nr. 280. 
(Amtsblatt des Saargebietes, 1930, No. 22, p. 311.) 

Verordnung betreffend Aenderungen des Zweiten Buches der Reichsversiche- 
rungsordnung. Vom 9. Juli 1930. Nr. 385. (Amtsblatt des Saargebietes, 1930, 
No. 27, p. 495.) 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Rumania-Italy 
Tratat de Comert si de Navigatiume intre Romania si Italie. Facut la Roma 
la 25 Fevruarie, 1930. 
Traité de commerce et de navigation entre l’Italie et la Roumanie. Fait a 
Rome le 25 février 1930. 
(Monitorul Oficial, 1930, No. 182, p. 6947.) 


Rumania-Turkey 

Conventie de stabilire, de comert si de navigatie intre Romania si Republica 
Turca. 9 julie 1929. (Monitorul Oficial, 1930, No. 159, p. 5551.) 

[Treaty of Settlement, Commerce and Navigation between Rumania and the 
Turkish Republic, signed at Angora, 11 June 1929; additional protocol, 9 July 
1929.] 


Spain-Poland 

Convenio de Comercio y Navegacién entre Espaiia y Polonia, firmado en Madrid 
el 7 Mayo de 1930. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1930, No. 206, p. 602.) 

[Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between Spain and Poland, signed at 
Madrid on 7 May 1930.] 


Spain-Portugal 
Acuerdo entre Espafia y Portugal relativo a las condiciones de navegabilidad 
de los buques, 12 de Agosto de 1930. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1930, No. 225, p. 1018.) 
[Agreement between Spain and Portugal respecting the seaworthiness of 
vessels. Dated 12 August 1930.] 


Turkey-Bulgaria 

Turkiye ile Bulgaristan arasinda ticaret ve seyrisefain mukavelenamesi. 
27 mayis 1930. (Resmi Gazete, 1930, No. 1523, p. 9109.) 

[Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between the Republic of Turkey and 
the Bulgarian Government. Dated 27 May 1930.] 


Turkey-Denmark 

Tiirkiye ile Danimarka arasinda ikamet, ticaret ve seyrisefain muahedenamesi. 
31 mayis 1930. (Resmi Gazete, 1930, No. 1528, p. 9135.) 

[Treaty of Settlement, Commerce and Navigation between the Turkish Repub- 
lic and the Danish Government. Dated 31 May 1930.] 


Turkey-Germany 

Turkiye ve Almanya arasinda ticaret mukavelenamesi. 26 mayis 1930. (Resm 
Gazete, 1930, No. 1530, p. 9143.) 

[Treaty of Commerce between the Turkish Republic and the German Govern- 
ment. Dated 26 May 1930.] 


Turkey-Hungary 

Tiirkiye ile Macaristan arasinda ticaret mukavelenamesi. 21 mayis 1930. (Resmi 
Gazete, 1930, No. 1527, p. 9131.) 

[Treaty of Commerce between the Turkish Republic and the Hungarian Govern- 
ment. Dated 21 May 1930.] 


ARGENTINA 


Decreto : Reglamentacién de la ley Nam, 11.575 sobre Caja nacional de jubi- 
laciones bancarias. 14 de Mayo de 1930. (Boletin Oficial, 1930, No. 10814, p. 785.) 

[Decree issuing regulations under Act No. 11575 respecting the National Pension 
Fund for employees in banks. Dated 14 May 1930.] 
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AUSTRALIA 
Commonwealth 

An Act to amend the Development and Migration Act, 1926, and for other pur- 
poses. Assented to 23 June 1930. No. 11 of 1930. (Title in: Commonwealth of 
Australia Gazette, 1930, No. 55, p. 1280.) 

Regulations under the Navigation Act, 1912-1926 : Amendment of Navigation 
(Examination of Masters and Mates) Regulations (Statutory Rules, 1924, No. 205, 
as amended to this date). Dated 7 June 1930. (Statutory Rules, 1930, No. 59.) 

Proclamation to fix the first day of July One thousand nine hundred and 
thirty as the date upon which the Development of Migration Act, 1930, shall 
commence. Dated 25 June 1930. (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 1930, 
No. 53, p. 1241.) 


New South Wales 

*An Act to declare the percentages at which contributions to the Family 
Endowment Fund are to be made by employers in respect of wages paid after 
the first day of October 1929 ; to repeal and replace the Finance (Family Endow- 
ment Tax Reduction) Act, 1929 ; to provide for the payment of certain sums in 
lieu of contributions by the Crown and certain statutory bodies ; and for purposes 
connected therewith. No. 10 of 19380. Assented to 17 April 1930. (N.S. W. 
Industrial Gazette, 1930, Vol. XXXVII, No. 5, p. 1007.) 

* An Act to amend the Family Endowment Act, 1927-1929, in certain respects, 
No. 11 of 1930. Assented to 17 April 1930. (N.S. W. Industrial Gazette, 1930. 
Vol. XXXVII, No. 5, p. 1004.) 

Amendment of Regulations under the Workers’ Compensation Act, 1926- 
1929. Dated 7 May 1930. (N.S. W. Industrial Gazette, 1930, Vol. XX XVII, 
No. 5, p. 1009.) 


Queensland 

Regulation, in pursuance of the provisions of “ The Workers’ Compensation 
Acts, 1916 to 1929”. Dated 22 May 1930. (Queensland Government Gazette, 
1930, Vol. CX XXIV, No. 115, p. 1873.) 

Special Rules relating to certain Collieries under section 97 of “ The Coal Mining 
Act of 1925”. Dated 22 May 1930. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1930, 
Vol. CXXXIV, No. 122, p. 1943.) 

Order in Council in pursuance of the provisions of section 64 of “ The Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 1929” to prescribe that the words “or calling 
or any section or sections of any industry or calling ”’ shall be added to paragraph (b) 
of subsection four of section thirteen of “ The Industrial Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Act of 1929”. Dated 29 May 1930. (Queensland Government Gazette, 
1930, Vol. CXXXIV, No. 122, p. 1925.) 

Order in Council under the “ Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 
1929” to revoke the Order in Council dated 17 April 1930, and to except from 
the operations of the said Act the persons or class of persons hereafter mentioned. 
Dated 29 May 1930. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1930, Vol. CXXXIV, 
No. 122, p. 1925.) 

Apprenticeship Regulations in pursuance of the provisions of “ The Apprentices 
and Minors Act of 1929’. Dated 27 June 1930. (Queensland Government Gazette, 
1930, Vol. CXXXIV, No. 136, p. 2201.) 


AUSTRIA 


Bundesgesetz vom 11. Juli 1930, womit das Kleinrentnergesetz abgeiindert 
und ergiinzt wird (Novelle zum Kleinrentnergesetz). B.G.Bl., 1930, 68. Stiick, 
No. 239, p. 1181.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung vom 4. Juli 1930, 
betreffend Einreihung der Ziegelarbeiter (Akkord: rbeiter) in die Lohnklassen des 
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Krankenversicherungsgesetzes innerhalb der Sprengel der Gebietskrankenkassen 
Wien, Zistersdorf, Mistelbach und Retz. (B.G.BI., 1930, 60. Stiick, No. 204, 
p- 1091.) 


* Loi portant revision de la loi du 10 mars 1925 relative & l’assurance en vue 
de la vieillesse et du décés prématuré des employés. Du 18 juin 1930. (Moniteur 
belge, 1930, No. 183, p. 3437.) 

* Loi portant revision de la législation sur la réparation des dommages résultant 
des accidents du travail. Du 18 juin 1930. (Moniteur belge, 1930, No. 186, p. 3547 ; 
Erratum: No. 190, p. 3613.) 

Loi approuvant le traité de commerce conclu & Berne le 26 aot 1929, entre 
1’Union économique belgo-luxembourgeoise et la Suisse. Du 20 juin 1930. (Moni- 
teur belge, 1930, No. 195-196, p. 3684.) 

Loi portant de 10 a 16 p. c. la subvention établie par l'article 1** de la loi du 
31 décembre 1929, en faveur des titulaires de pensions & charge du Trésor public 
et des Caisses de prévoyance. Du 27 juin 1930. (Moniteur belge, 1930, No. 183, 
p- 3436.) 

Loi approuvant la convention conclue le 21 mai 1927 entre la Belgique et la 
France, ayant pour objet de garantir 4 leurs nationaux travaillant dans les mines 
frangaises ou belges le bénéfice du régime spécial de retraites des ouvriers mineurs 
en vigueur dans chacun des deux pays. Du 24 juillet 1930. (Moniteur belge, 1930, 
No. 207, p. 4024.) 

* Arrété royal du 15 mai 1930, concernant : Loi du 14 juin 1921 instituant la 
journée de huit heures et la semaine de quarante-huit heures. — Industries soummises 
aVinfluence des saisons. — Rouissage du lin sur pré. (Moniteur belge, 1930, No. 169, 
p- 3202.) 

Arrété royal du 30 mai 1930, concernant : Pension de vieillesse. — Exécution 
de la loi du 10 décembre 1924. — Subsides aux fédérations mutualistes de retraite. 
Modification aux conditions fixées par l’arrété du 20 novembre 1925. (Moniteur 
belge, 1930, No. 198, p. 3753.) 

Arrété minisiériel du 31 mai 1930, concernant : Inspection du travail et des 
établissements dangereux, insalubres ou incommodes. (Moniteur belge, 1930, 
No. 185, p. 3538.) 

Arrété royal du 7 juin 1930 modifiant l’arrété royal du 25 novembre 1929. 
(Moniteur belge, 1930, No. 166, p. 3141.) 

[Réparation des accidents du travail.] 

Arrété royal du 17 juin 1930, concernant : Assurance-accidents des marins- 
pécheurs. — Rémunération mensuelle moyenne. Taux de la cotisation d’assurance. 
(Moniteur belge, 1930, No. 178, p. 3334.) 

Arrété ministériel déterminant le modéle de registre médical prescrit par 
Varticle 13 de l’arrété royal du 4 mars 1930. Du 19 juin 1930. (Moniteur belge, 
1930, No. 184, p. 3524.) 

[Travail de lémaillage & chaud du fer et de la fonte.]| 

Arrété royal du 20 juin 1930, concernant : Caisse commune des marins-pécheurs. 
Composition du conseil d’administration. (Moniteur belge, 1930, No. 180-181, 
p. 3372.) 

Arrété royal du 20 juin 1930, concernant: Etablissements classés comme 
dangereux, insalubres ou incommodes. Adjonction de rubriques. (Moniteur belge, 
1930, No. 184, p. 3522.) 

Arrété royal du 24 juin 1930, concernant : Accidents des gens de mer. — Mode 
de déclaration des accidents et maladies. (Moniteur belge, 1930, No. 180-181, 
p. 3373.) 

Arrété royal du 24 juin 1930, concernant : Caisse commune des marins-pécheurs. 
Frais médicaux et pharmaceutiques. — Dispositions concernant le carnet & souche. 
(Moniteur belge, 1930, No. 180-181, p. 3375.) 

Arrété royal du 24 juin 1930, concernant : Accidents des marins-pécheurs. 
Fixation du degré des incapacités permanentes. — Mode de désignation des asses- 
seurs. (Moniteur belge, 1930, No. 180-181, p. 3376.) 
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Arrété royal du 13 juillet 1930, concernant : Traité de commerce avec la Suisse. 
Généralisation. (Moniteur belge, 1930, No. 195-196, p. 3716.) 

Arrété ministériel déterminant le modéle de registre médical prescrit par 
Particle 7 de l’arrété royal du 14 avril 1930. Du 17 juillet 1930. (Moniteur belge, 
1930, No. 212, p. 4172.) 

[Travail d’application de la peinture & l'aide du pistolet 4 air comprimé ou pein- 
ture pneumatique.] 


BELGIAN CONGO 


Ordonnance du 19 janvier 1930, No. 6/J., complétant celle No. 8/J., du 7 janvier 
1929, concernant la circulation nocturne des noirs. (Bulletin administratif du Congo 
belge, 1930, No. 3, p. 83.) 

Ordonnance du 27 janvier 1930, No. 9/A.E., relative au visa des contrats de 
travail. (Bulletin administratif du Congo belge, 1930, No. 3, p. 90.) 


Congo-Kasai 
Ordonnance du 6 février 1930, No. 11, complétant Vordonnance du 25 juin 
1926, No. 58, du Gouverneur de la Province du Congo-Kasai, réglementant le 
portage. (Bulletin administratif du Congo belge, 1930, No. 4, p. 133.) 
Ordonnance du 17 février 1930, No. 18, déterminant le temps nécessaire pour 
la formation ordinaire des apprentis. (Bulletin administratif du Congo belge, 
1930, No. 5, p. 145.) 


Katanga 

Ordonnance du 7 février 1930, No. 1, modifiant Vordonnance du 18 juillet 
1923, No. 20, relative & l’émigration des noirs. (Bulletin administratif du Congo 
belge, 1930, No. 2, p. 81.) 

Ordonnance du 13 février 1930, No. 6, abrogeant lordonnance du Vice-Gouver- 
neur Général du Katanga, du 10 mars 1913, et prenant des dispositions nouvelles 
sur la surveillance des noirs résidant dans certaines localités. (Bulletin administra- 
tif du Congo belge, 1930, No. 5, p. 151.) 


BRITISH GUIANA 


Regulations with respect to the importation, transportation, hawking and 
storage of petroleum. No. 65. Dated 5 July 1930. (Official Gazette (extraordinary), 
1930, Vol. LXX, No. 4, p. 105.) 

An Ordinance No. 27 of 1930, to provide for the regulation of persons engaged 
in blasting operations. Assented to 26 July 1930. (Official Gazette, 1930, Vol. 
LXX, No. 9, p. 213.) 


BULGARIA 


Ukase No. 145: Regulations for the administration of the Act respecting the 
burial fund for teachers under the Ministry of Education. Dated 26 July 1930. 
(Drj. Vest., 1930, No. 102, p. 8.) 

Instructions respecting the issue of insurance books and respecting the expenses 
of medical attendance and the supply of proof thereof to the insurance fund. 
(No date.) (Drj. Vest., 11 July 1930, No. 80, p. 2.) 


CANADA 

Alberta 

An Act to amend The Coal-miners’ Wages Security Act. (20 Geo. V, ch. 23.) 
Assented to 12 March 1930. (Statutes of Alberta, 1930, p. 127.) 

* An Act toamend The Minimum Wage Act, 1925. (20 Geo. V, ch. 26.) Assented 
to 21 March 1930. (Statutes of Alberta, 1930, p. 195.) 

An Act respecting the control of electrical energy. (20 Geo. V, ch. 43.) Assented 
to 21 March 1930. (Statutes of Alberta, 1930, p. 243.) 
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An Act to provide for unemployment relief. (20 Geo. V, ch. 45.) Assented 
to 21 March 1930. (Statutes of Alberta, 1930, p. 249.) 

An Act to amend The Town Act, 1927. (20 Geo. V, ch. 46.) Assented to 21 
March 1930. (Statutes of Alberta, 1930, p. 251.) 

[Regulation of barber shops and beauty parlours.] 

An Act respecting liens of mechanics , wage earners and others. (20 Geo. V, ch. 7.) 
Assented to 3 April 1930. (Statutes of Alberta, 1930, p. 23.) 

An Act to amend The Mothers’ Allowance Act. (20 Geo. V, ch. 9.) Assented 
to 3 April 1930. (Statutes of Alberta, 1930, p. 59.) 

* An Act to regulate the working of coal-mines. (20 Geo. V, ch. 24.) Assented 
to 3 April 1930. (Statutes of Alberta, 1930, p. 129.) 

An Act respecting mining in urban areas. (20 Geo. V, ch. 25.) Assented 
to 3 April 1930. (Statutes of Alberta, 1930, p. 191.) 

An Act to amend and consolidate The Engineering Profession Act. (20 Geo. 
V, ch. 30.) Assented to 3 April 1930. (Statutes of Alberta, 1930, p. 205.) 


Saskatchewan 

An Act to amend The Steam Boilers Act. Ch. 65. Assented to 27 March 1930. 
(Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1929-1930, p. 273.) 

An Act to amend The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1929, Ch. 80. Assented 
to 27 March 1930. (Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1929-1930, p. 385.) 

An Act to amend The City Act, 1926. Ch. 31. Assented to 10 April 1930. 
(Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1929-1930, p. 125.) 

[Transient barbers.] 

An Act to amend The Town Act, 1927. Ch. 32. Assented to 10 April 1930. 
(Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1929-1930, p. 131.) 

[Electrical apparatus, retail dealers, transient barbers.] 

An Act to amend The Village Act, 1928. Ch. 33. Assented to 10 April 1930. 
(Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1929-1930, p. 136.) 

An Act to amend The Co-operative Marketing Associations Act, 1926. Ch. 50. 
Assented to 10 April 1930. (Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1929-1930, p. 214.) 

An Act respecting the engineering profession. Ch. 56. Assented to 10 April 
1930. (Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1929-1930, p. 237.) 

An Act to amend The Public Health Act, 1924. Ch. 63. Assented to 10 April 
1930. (Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1929-1930, p. 266.) 

{Inspection and sanitary control of barbers and hairdressers’ shops and beauty 
parlours. ] 

An Act to regulate the speed and operation of vehicles on highways. Ch. 66. 
Assented to 10 April 1930. (Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1929-1930, p. 275.) 

[Minimum age for chauffeurs.] 

* An Act to amend The Minimum Wage Act. Ch. 69. Assented to 10 April 
1930. (Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1929-1930, p. 294.) 

An Act to amend The Masters and Servants Act. Ch. 79. Assented to 10 April 
1930. (Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1929-1930, p. 384.) 

* An Act to provide for one day of rest in seven for certain employees. Ch. 81. 
Assented to 10 April 1930. (Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1929-1930, p. 386.) 

Regulations to amend the Regulations under The Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. Gazetted 12 April 1930. (Title in: Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1929-1930, 
p. viii.) 


Decreto nimero 828. — Prohibe el uso del gancho en la movilizacién de sacos 
salitreros hasta de 50 kilos de peso. 13 de mayo de 1930. (Diario Oficial, 1930, 
No. 15688, p. 3064.) 

[Decree No. 828 to prohibit the use of iron hooks (ganchos) in the handling of 
sacks of saltpetre weighing less than 50 kg. Dated 13 May 1930.] 


Decreto nimero 2.719. — Fija el texte definitivo de las leyes nitmeros 4.721 y 
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4.817, sobre desahucio a los empleados publicos. 4 de j unio de 1930. (Diario Oficial, 
1930, No. 15694, p. 3271.) 

Decree No. 2719, to issue the definitive text of Acts Nos. 4721 and 4817 respecting 
the compensation due to public employees on dismissal from the service. Dated 
4 June 1930.] 

Decreto nimero 2.720. — Aprueba el Reglamento para la aplicacién de las 
leyes numeros 4.721 y 4.817. 4 de junio de 1930. (Diario Oficial, 1930, No. 15694, 
p. 8271.) 

[Decree No. 2720 to approve the Regulations for the administration of Acts 
Nos. 4721 and 4817 (respecting compensation due to public employees on dis- 
missal from the service.) Dated 4 June 1930.] 


COLOMBIA 


Decreto Num. 388 de 1930 por el cual se crea una Comisién para la revision de 
un proyecto del Codigo de Trabajo. 6 de Marzo de 1930. (Boletin de la Oficina 
Nacional del Trabajo, 1930, No. 5, p. 305.) 

[Decree No. 388 of 1930, to appoint a committee to revise the Draft Labour 
Code. Dated 6 March 1930.] 


CUBA 


Decreto Num. 786 aprobando la incorporacion, a los efectos del articulo LX VI 
de la ley de 4 Octubre de 1929 sobre caja general de jubilaciones y pensiones de 
empleados y obreros de ferrocarriles y tranvias, de las compafias o empresas de 
transportes terrestres. 11 de junio de 1930. (Gaceta Oficial, 1930, No. 137, p. 10743.) 

[Decree No. 786, to approve the incorporation of land transport companies 
and undertakings, for the purposes of section LX VI of the Act of 4 October 1929 
respecting the general superannuation and pension fund for wage-earning and 
salaried employees on railways and tramways. Dated 11 June 1930.]} 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Viadni narizeni ze dne 26. cervna 1930, jimz se provadi zakon ze dne 20. kvetna 
1930, c. 70 Sb. z.an., uduchovnich cirkvi a nabozenskych spolecnosti statem uz- 
nanych pripadne recipovanych, jakoz i pozustalych ponich. (Sb. z. a n., 1930, 
Castka 41, No. 99, p. 514.) 

{Order for the administration of the Act of 20 May 1930, Sb. z. a n., No. 70 
(res pecting civil servants’ pensions) with regard to clergymen of religious denomi- 
nations and organisations recognised or approved by the State, and the de pendants 
of such clergymen. Dated 26 June 1930.] 


Bekendtgorelse om Regler angaaende de i Sygekasselovens § 9 on handlede 
Udvalgs Virksomhed. Nr. 215. Den 3. Juli 1930. (Lovtidenden A, No. 31, p. 1217.) 

[Notification No. 215, issuing rules respecting the activities of the committee 
referred to in section 9 of the Sickness Funds Act. Dated 3 July 1930.] 

Bekendtgorelse til Vejledning om de Indtaegts- og Formueforhold, der som Regel 
betinger en Persons Optagelse eller Forbliven i en anerkendt Sygekasse med Ret 
til gennem denne ar nyde Tilskud fra Staten. Den 7. Juli 1930. (Lovtidenden A, 
1930, No. 29, p. 1172.) 

[Notification to lay down principles respecting the income and property condi- 
tions which as a rule govern the admission into approved sick funds of individuals 
with a right to receive a grant from the State through the said funds, and their 
retention in such funds. Dated 7 July 1930.] 

Bekendtgorelse af en den internationale Arbejdskonference i Genéve i Aaret 
1921 vedtagen Konvention angaaende Landarbejderes Forenings- og Organisa- 
tionsret. Nr. 220. Den 12. Juli 1930. (Lovtidenden A, No. 31, p. 1222.) 
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[Notification No. 220, respecting the Convention adopted by the International 
Labour Conference (Geneva, 1921) concerning the rights of association and combi- 
nation of agricultural workers. Dated 12 July 1930.] 

Bekendtgorelse om en under 31. Maj 1929 i London afsluttet international 
Konvention om Sikkerhed for Menneskeliv paa Seen. Nr. 224. Den 19. Juli 1930. 
(Lovtidenden A, No. 32, 1930, p. 1234.) 

[Notification respecting the International Convention for the safety of life at 
sea concluded in London on 31 May 1929. Dated 19 July 1930.] 


Asetus Suomen-Estin kauppa- ja merenkulkusopimikseen tehdyn lisiisopi- 
muksen voimaansaattamisesta. 16 piiiviinii toukokuuta 1930. (Suomen Asetusko- 
koelma, 1930, No. 188, p. 593.) 

Férordning om bringande i verkstiillighet av tilliggsavtalet till handels- och 
sjéfartsférdraget mellan Finland och Estland. Den 16 maj 1930. (Finlands Fér- 
fattningssamling, 1930, No. 188, p. 593.) 

[Order respecting the bringing into operation of the protocol to the Treaty 
of Commerce and Navigation between Finland and Estonia. Dated 16 May 1930.] 

Kauppa- ja teollisuusministerién piités, koskeva lisiiystii kauppa- ja teolli- 
suusjallituksen 18 piiviiné joulukuuta 1923 antamaan ohjesiintéén, joka sisiltéa 
28 piivini huhtikuuta 1923 annetun oppisopimuslain ja sen soveltamisesta 15 
piiviné kesikuuta 1923 annetun valtioneuvoston piitésen edellyttiimii miiiriyk- 
sid, ohjeita ja kaavoja. 19 piiviini toukokuuta 1930. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 
1930, No. 191, p. 596.) 

Handels- och industriministeriets beslut, angaende tilligg till det av handels- 
och industristyrelsen den 18 december 1923 utfirdade reglemente, innefattande 
bestiimmelser, anvisningar och formular, férutsedda i lagen den 28 april 1923 om | 
laroavtal samt i statsradets beslut den 15 juni 1923 angaende tillimpnig av nimmda 
lag. Den 19 maj 1930. (Finlands Forfattningssamling, 1930, No. 191, p. 596.) 

[Decree of the Ministry of Commerce and Industry to supplement the Regula- 
tions issued by the Board of Commerce and Industry on 18 December 1923, con- 
taining provisions, instructions and forms as prescribed in the Apprenticeship Act 
of 28 April 1923 and in the Resolution of the Council of State dated 15 June 1923 
respecting the administration of the said Act. Dated 19 May 1930.] 

Asetus terveydenhoitosdainnén muuttamisesta. 23 piivini toukokuuta 1930. 
(Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1930, No. 199, p. 614.) 

Férordning angaende indring av hilsovardsstadgan. Den 23 maj 1930. (Fin- 
lands Férfattningssamling, 1930, No. 199, p. 614). 

[Order to amend the Public Health Regulations. Dated 23 May 1930.] 


* Loi ayant pour objet de faire bénéficier les victimes d’un accident du travail 
agricole du régime des allocations institué par la loi du 15 aoait 1929. Du 27 juillet 
1930. (J. O., 1930, No. 177, p. 8563; Erratum : No. 178, p. 8594.) 

Loi relative au régime d’assurance des agents des chemins de fer d’Alsace et de 
Lorraine qui quittent le réseau sans avoir droit & pension. Du 9 aodt 1930. (J. O., 
1980, No. 188, p. 9234.) 

Décret portant.promulgation de la convention [du 21 mai 1927] entre la France 
et la Belgique ayant pour objet de garantir 4 leurs nationaux travaillant dans les 
mines frangaises ou belges le bénéfice du régime spécial de retraites des ouvriers 
mineurs en vigueur dans chacun des deux pays. Du 14 juin 1930. (J. O., 1930, 
No. 169, p. 8133.) 

Arrété relatif 4 l’'agrément des caisses primaires d’assurances sociales (vieillesse 
ou vieillesse et invalidité), reglement modéle et instructions concernant ces caisses. 
Du 25 juin 1930. (J. O., 1930, No. 150, p. 7059.) 

* Décret modifiant en Indochine l’article 1780 du code civil et y complétant 
le paragraphe 4 de l’article 2101. Du 29 juin 1930. (J. O., 1930, No. 156, p. 7418.) 

(Durée du contrat du travail, délai-congé.| 
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Décret modifiant pour l’application de la loi du 30 avril 1930 modifiant et complé- 
tant la loi du 5 avril 1928 sur les assurances sociales, en ce qui concerne l’assurance 
facultative et les dispositions spéciales aux bénéficiaires de diverses législations 
de prévoyance et d’assistance, le décret du 30 mars 1929 portant réglement général 
d’administration publique pour l’exécution de cette derniére loi. Du 30 juin 1930. 
(J. O., 1930, No. 154, p. 72890.) 

Décret modifiant pour application de la loi du 30 avril 1930 modifiant et com- 
plétant la loi du 5 avril 1928 sur les assurances sociales, en ce qui concerne la gestion 
financiére, le décret du 30 mars 1929 portant réglement général d’administration 
publique pour l’exécution de cette derniére loi. Du 30 juin 1930. (J. O., 1930, 
No. 154, p. 7283.) 

Décret modifiant pour l’application de la loi du 30 avril 1930 modifiant et com- 
plétant la loi du 5 avril 1928 sur les assurances sociales, en ce qui concerne les 
élections, le contréle et le contentieux, le décret du 30 mars 1929 portant réglement 
général d’administration publique pour lexécution de cette derniére loi. Du 
30 juin 1930. (J. O., 1930, No. 154, p. 7284.) 


Décret modifiant pour application de la loi du 30 avril 1930 modifiant et com- 
plétant la loi du 5 avril 1928 sur les assurances sociales, en ce qui concerne les 
prestations, le décret du 30 mars 1929 portant réglement général d’administration 
publique pour l’exécution de cette derniére loi. Du 30 juin 1930. (J. O., 1930, 
No. 154, p. 7286.) 


Décret complétant le décret du 24 mai 1930, en ce qui concerne l’immatricula- 
tion et le payement des contributions pour les personnes qui emploient une partie 
de leur temps 4 leur travail salarié et une autre partie de leur temps a un travail 
non salarié, visé par l'article 37 de la loi [du 30 avril 1930 modifiant la loi du 5 avril 
1928 sur les assurances sociales]. Du 30 juin 1930. (J. O., 1930, No. 154, p. 7289.) 


Décret fixant pour les années 1930 et 1931 le montant de la cotisation des 
femmes’ inscrites & l’assurance spéciale, et qui, devenant veuves ou divorcées, 
désirent conserver pour elles et leurs enfants le droit aux prestations en nature 
dont elles bénéficiaient antérieurement du chef de leur conjoint. Du 30 juin 1930. 
(J. O., 1980, No. 156, p. 7400.) 

Décret fixant les régles de ventilation des cotisations pergues en application 
de Ja loi du 5 avril 1928 modifiée sur les assurances sociales. Du 1° juillet 1930. 
(J. O., 1980, No. 155, p. 7349.) 

Décret relatif 4 application de Varticle 2, paragraphe 4, de la loi du 30 avril 
1930 sur les assurances sociales relatif aux régles d’évaluation et de versement 
des cotisations afférentes aux employés des sociétés de courses. Du 2 juillet 1930. 
(J. O., 1930, No. 156, p. 7400.) 

Décret relatif & attribution des remises de gestion aux caisses d’assurances 
sociales, Du 5 juillet 1930. (J. O., 1930, No. 159, p. 7530.) 

Décret relatif & la participation des assurés au tarif de responsabilité pour les 
frais médicaux et pharmaceutiques (assurances sociales). Du 5 juillet 1930. (J.O., 
1930, No. 159, p. 7530.) 

Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’application de la 
loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit heures dans les hétels, restaurants, cafés 
et autres établissements de vente de denrées alimentaires & consommer sur place 
de la ville de Nancy. Du 9 juillet 1930. (J. O., 1930, No. 167, p. 7979.) 

Arrété relatif aux versements des employeurs au titre des assurances sociales. 
Du 11 juillet 1930. (J. O., 1980, No. 164, p. 7855.) 

Décret relatif aux versements des employeurs au titre des assurances sociales. 
Du 11 juillet 1930. (J. O., 1930, No. 164, p. 7854.) 

Décret portant réglement général d’administration publique pour |’exécution 
de la loi du 30 avril 1930 modifiant et complétant la loi du 5 avril 1928, modifiée 
par la loi du 5 aoat 1929 sur les assurances sociales. Du 25 juillet 1930. (J. O., 
1930, No. 175, p. 8453.) 

Décret relatif au payement des frais d’hospitalisation (assurances sociales). 
Du 25 juillet 1930. (J. O., 1930, No. 175, p. 8473.) 

Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’établissement d’un 
régime uniforme de répartition des heures de présence dans les magasins et 
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salons de coiffure de la ville de Vichy. Du 4 aofit 1930. (J. O., 1930, No. 188, 
p- 9249.) 


Décret modifiant le décret du 18 novembre 1926 portant réglement d’administra- 
tion publique pour I’établissement d’un régime uniforme de répartition des heures 
de présence dans les magasins et salons de coiffure de la Seyne-sur-Mer. Du 
9 aodit 1930. (J. O., 1930, No. 192, p. 9501.) 

Décret relatif & la constitution de la commission départementale (assurances 
sociales). Du 10 aoait 1930. (J. O., 1930, No. 191, p. 9435.) 

Décret portant modification. du décret du 9 septembre 1905 relatif aux caisses 


de secours contre le chémage involontaire. Du 11 aoat 1930. (J. O., 1930, No. 192, 
p- 9500.) 


FRENCH COLONIES 
French Equatorial Africa 
Arrété promulguant le décret du 11 avril 1930, portant répression du vagabon- 


dage en A.E.F. Du 18 mai 1930. (J. O. de l'Afrique équatoriale francaise, 1930, 
No. 11, p. 456.) 


French Guiana 


Arrété No. 648 promulguant la loi du 1°? janvier 1930 portant réorganisation 
des services d’assurance des marins francais contre la vieillesse, le décés et les 
risques et accidents de leur profession. Du 5 juin 1930. (J. O. de la Guyane fran- 
caise, 1930, No. 24, p. 236.) 


French Somaliland 


Arrété réglementant le débarquement des marchandises inflammables et dan- 
gereuses provenant des bateaux sur rade. Du 2 mai 1930. (J. O. des Somalis, 
1930, No. 402, p. 100.) 


French West Africa 


Arrété réglementant la construction et la salubrité des maisons, ainsi que les 
permissions de voirie, l’alignement et les servitudes d’esthétique. Du 31 mai 1930, 
(J. O., de Afrique occidentale frangaise, 1930, No. 1346, p. 535.) 


Arrété portant création d’un Contréle permanent du Crédit agricole mutuel. 
Du 23 juin 1930. (J. O., de Afrique occidentale francaise, 1930, No. 1347, p. 564.) 


Ivory Coast 


Arrété instituant un service du contréle de l’émigration et de immigration 
en Céte d'Ivoire. Du 6 juin 1930. (J. O., de la Céte d'Ivoire, 1930, No. 11, p. 336.) 


Verordnung zur Aenderung der Verordnung iiber die Bildung von Betriebsriiten 
im Bereiche des Reichsarbeitsministeriums. Vom 5. Juni 1930. (R. G. BI., I, 1930, 
No. 20, p. 190.) 


Verordnung iiber Errichtung einer Reichsbehérde ‘“‘Deutsches Arbeitsschutz- 
museum” in Berlin. Vom 1. Juli 1930. (R. G. BL., I, 1930, No. 22, p. 193.) 


Verordnung zur Aenderung der Verordnung [vom 5.12.29 — R. G. BL., I, 
S. 244] iiber den Erwerb der Anwartschaft auf Arbeitslosenunterstiitzung durch 
Beschaftigung im Ausland. Vom 7. Juli 1930. (R. G. BI., I, 1930, No. 24, p. 204.) 


Vierte Ergiinzung der Allgemeinen Ausfiihrungsanweisung zu den Anstellungs- 
grundsitzen. Vom 16. Juli 1930. (R. G. BI., I, 1930, No. 28, p. 228.) 


Fiinfte Ergiinzung der Anstellungsgrundsitze (Grundsiitze fiir die Anstellung 
der Inhaber eines Versorgungsscheines). Vom 16. Juli 1930. (R. G. BL, I, 1930, 
No. 28, p. 225.) 


Bekanntmachung der neuen Fassung der Anstellungsgrundsitze (Grundsiitze 
fiir die Anstellung der Inhaber eines Versorgungsscheins). Vom 16. Juli 1930. 
(R. G. BL, I, 1930, No. 28, p. 234.) 
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Bekanntmachung der neuen Fassung der allgemeinen Ausfiihrungsanweisung 
zu den Anstellungsgrundsatzen. Vom 16. Juli 1930. (R. G. BL, I, 1930, No. 28, 
p. 245.) 

Verordnung iiber das Verfahren des Senats fiir Berufskrankheiten bei dem 
Reichsversicherungsamt. Vom 18. Juli 1930. (R. G. BI., I, 1930, No. 32, p. 353.) 

Verordnung tiber Luftverkehr. Vom 19. Juli 1930. (R. G. BL, I, 1930, No. 33, 
p. 363.) 

* Verordnung des Reichspriisidenten zur Behebung finanzieller, wirtschaftlicher 
und sozialer Notstinde. Vom 26. Juli 1930. (R. G. BI., I, 1930, No. 31, p. 311.) 

[Arbeitslosenversicherung, Krankenversicherung und Reichsversorgung. | 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The National Health Insurance Employments (Exclusion and Inclusion) 
Amendment Order No. 2 (Scotland), 1930, dated 10 March 1930, made by the 
National Health Insurance Joint Committee and the Department of Health for 
Scotland acting jointly under paragraph (d) of Part I of the First Schedule to the 
National Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 and 15 Geo. V, ch. 38). (S. R. & O., 1930, 

537 
No. 37°) 

The Unemployment Insurance (Insurance Industry Special Scheme) (Variation 
and Amendment) Special Order, 1930, made by the Minister of Labour under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 and 11 Geo. V, ch. 30). Dated 17 May 
1930. (S.R. & O., 1930, No. 369.) 


The Workmen’s Compensation Rules (No. 1), 1930. Dated 16 June 1930. 
(S.R. & O., 1930, No, .) 


The National Health Insurance (Approved Societies) Regulations, 1930, dated 
17 June 1930, made by the National Health Insurance Joint Committee, the 
Minister of Health, the Department of Health for Scotland, and the Ministry of 
Labour for Northern Ireland under the National Health Insurance Acts, 1924 
to 1928, and the National Health Insurance Acts (Northern Ireland), 1924 to 1928. 
(S.R. & O., 1930, No. 523.) 

The Unemployment Insurance (Collection of Contributions) (Amendment) 
Regulations, 1930, dated 17 June 1930, made by the Minister of Labour under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 and 11 Geo. V, ch. 30) and the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, 1930 (20 and 21 Geo. V, ch. 16). (S.R. & O., 1930, No. 569.) 


The National Health Insurance Exclusion of Outworkers Order (Scotland), 
1930, being Provisional Special Order, dated 27 June 1930, made by the National 
Health Insurance Joint Committee and the Department of Health for Scotland, 
acting jointly, under paragraph (c) of Part I of the First Schedule to the 
National Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 and 15 Geo. V, ch. 38). (S. R. & O., 1930, 


S. 28 

The National Health Insurance (Outworkers) Amendment Order, 1930, being 
Provisional Special Order, dated 2 July 1930, made by the National Health Insur- 
ance Joint Committee and the Minister of Health, acting jointly, under para- 
graph (c) of Part I of the First Schedule to the National Health Insurance Act, 
1924 (14 and Geo. V, ch. 38). (S.R. & O., 1930, No. 563.) 


The Contributory Pensions (Pauper Lunatics) Regulations, 1930, dated 10 July 
1930, made by the Minister of Health under section 30 (1) of the Widows’, Orphans’ 
and Old-Age Contributory Pensions Act, 1925 (15 and 16 Geo. V, ch. 70) as amended 
by section 12 of the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old-Age Contributory Pensions Act, 
1929 (20 and 21 Geo. V, ch. 10). (S.R. & O., 1930, No. 576.) 


The National Health Insurance and Contributory Pensions (Voluntary Contri- 
butors) Amendment Regulations, 1930, dated 10 July 1930, made by the National 
Health Insurance Joint Committee, the Minister of Health and the Department 
of Health for Scotland, acting jointly and in conjunction with the Treasury, under 
subsection (5) of section 15 of the Widows’, Orpbans’ and Old-Age Contributory 
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Pensions Act, 1925 (15 and 16 Geo. V, ch. 70), and subsection (2) of section 9 and 
subsection (1) of section 21 of the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old-Age Contributory 
Pensions Act, 1929 (20 and 21 Geo. V, ch. 10). (S. R. & O., 1930, No. 612.) 


The National Health Insurance (Deposit Contributors) Amendment Regulations 
(No. 2), 1930, dated 16 July 1930, made by the National Health Insurance Joint. 
Committee and the Minister of Health, acting jointly, under paragraph (c) of sub- 
section (2) of section 54 of the National Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 and 15 Geo. 
V, ch. 38). (S. R. & O., 1930, No. 613.) 


GUATEMALA 


Reglamento General para la organisacién y administracién del Ferrocarril 
Nacional de Los Altos y Planta Generadora Hidroeléctrica da Santa Maria: y 
acuerdo de aprobacién. 6 de junio de 1930. (El Guatemalteco, 1930, Vol. CX XVI, 
No. 67, p. 509.) 

[General Regulations respecting the organisation and administration of the 
Los Altos National Railway and the Santa Maria hydro-electric power station. 
Dated 6 June 1930.] 


HONG KONG 


Notification No, 392: Regulations made by the Governor in Council under 
section 3 of the Industrial Employment of Women, Young Persons and Children 
Ordinance, 1922, Ordinance No. 22 of 1922, on 23 June 1930. (Hong mang Govern- 
ment Gazette, 1930, No. 30, p. 272.) 


INDIA 


Notification No. 406-1. — In exercise of the powers conferred by section 32 of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923 (VIII of 1923), as applied to the Adminis- 
tered Areas in the Hyderabad State, to make amendments to the Hyderabad State 
Workmen’s Compensation Rules, 1930. Dated 19 June 1930. (Gazette of India, 
1930, No. 25, Part I, p. 621.) 

Notification No. 457-1. — In exercise of the powers conferred by section 32 of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923 (VIII of 1923), as applied to Berar, to make 
amendments to the Berar Workmen’s Compensation Rules, 1926. Dated 24 July 
1930. (Gazette of India, 1930, No. 30, Part I, p. 761.) 


ITALY 


Legge 3 aprile 1930, n. 315. Conversione in legge del R. decreto-legge 13 gennaio 
1930, n. 16, che estende al personale del Ministero della Casa di Sua Maesta il divieto 
di costituire associazioni. (Numero di pubblicazione : 622.) (G. U., 1930, No. 89, 
p. 1395.) 

[Act No. 315 to ratify Royal Legislative Decree No. 16 of 13 January 1930, 
to extend to the staff of the Department of the Royal Household the prohibition 
of forming associations. Dated 3 April 1930.] 

Legge 26 Aprile 1930, n. 877. Approvazione della Convenzione concernente 
listituzione di metodi di fissazione dei salari minimi, adottata dalla Conferenza 
internazionale del lavoro a Ginevra nella sua XI sessione (830 maggio-16 giugno 
1928.) (Numero di pubblicazione : 1215.) (G. U., 1930, No. 159, p. 2762.) 

[Act No. 877 to ratify the Convention concerning the creation of minimum 
wage-fixing machinery adopted by the International Labour Conference at Geneva 
at its Eleventh Session (30 May-16 June 1928.) Dated 26 April 1930.] 


Legge 26 aprile 1930, n. 878. Approvazione della Convenzione relativa al risar- 
cimento degli infortuni del lavoro nell’ agricoltura, adottata dalla Conferenza 
internazionale del lavoro a Ginevra nella sessione 25 ottobre-19 novembre 1921. 
(Numero di pubblicazione : 1204.) (G. U., 1930, No. 157, p. 2723.) 
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[Act No. 878 to ratify the Convention concerning workmen’s compensation 
in agriculture adopted by the International Labour Conference at Geneva at the 
Session held from 25 October to 19 November 1921. Dated 26 April 1930.] 


Legge 12 giugno 1930, n. 884. Conversione in legge del R. decreto-legge 22 
febbraio 1930, n. 182, relativo all’esclusione degli agenti dimissionari delle ferrovie, 
tramvie e linee di navigazione interna dalla restituzione dei contributi di previ- 
denza. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1190.) (G. U., 1930, No. 156, p. 2706.) 

‘[Act No. 884 to ratify Royal Legislative Decree No. 182 of 22 February 1930 
to exclude former employees of railway, tramway and inland navigation com- 
panies who have resigned from the right to the refund of provident fund contri- 
butions. Dated 12 June 1930.] 


Regio decreto-legge 22 febbraio 1930, n. 182. Esclusione degli ex agenti dimis- 
sionari delle ferrovie, tramvie e linee di navigazione interna dalla restituzione 
dei contributi di previdenza. (Numero di pubblicazione : 464.) (G. U., 1930, 
No. 72, p. 1115.) - 

[Royal Legislative Decree No. 182, to exclude former employees of railway, 
tramway and inland navigation companies who have resigned from the right to 
the refund of provident fund contributions. Dated 22 February 1930.] 


* Regio Decreto 12 maggio 1930, n. 807. Aggiunta di voci alla tabella appro- 
vata con R. decreto 10 settembre 1923, n. 1957, indicante le industrie e le lavora- 
zioni per le quali é consentita la facolta di superare le 8 ore giornaliere o le 48 setti- 
manali di lavoro. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1165.) (G. U., 1930, No. 152, p. 2651.) 

[Royal Decree No. 807, to add certain items to the schedule approved by 
Royal Decree No. 1957 of 10 September 1923, to specify the industries and pro- 
cesses in which work may be prolonged beyond the limits of the 8-hour day and the 
48-hour week. Dated 12 May 1930.] 


Regio decreto 12 maggio 1930, n. 908. Norme per l’attuazione della legge 20 
marzo 1930, n. 206, sul Consiglio nazionale delle corporazioni. (Numero di pubbli- 
cazione : 1226.) (G. U., 1930, No. 159, p. 2766.) 

[Royal Decree No. 908 to issue regulations for the administration of Act No. 206 
of 20 March 1930 respecting the National Council of Corporations. Dated 12 May 
1930.] 

Regio decreto 15 maggio 1930, n. 861. Riconoscimento della qualifica di specia- 
lista nei vari rami dell’ esercizio professionale. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1183.) 
G. U., 1930, No. 154, p. 2673.) 

[Royal Decree No. 861 : recognition of specialists in various branches of pro- 
fessional work. Dated 15 May 1930.] 


Regio Decreto 19 maggio 1930, n. 760. Approvazione del nuovo regolamento 
per la tenuta del Giornale di macchina delle navi mercantili nazionali. (Numero 
di pubblicazione : 1213.) (G. U., 1930, No. 158, p. 2739.) 

[Royal Decree No. 760 to approve the new regulations for the keeping of the 
engineroom log on board vessels in the national mercantile marine. Dated 19 May 
1930.] 

Decreto del Capo del Governo 20 maggio 1930. Modificazione delle denomina- 
zioni e degli statuti delle Associazioni nazionali aderenti all’Associazione generale 
fascista addetti ad aziende industriali dello Stato. (G. U., 1930, No. 153, p. 2664.) 

[Decree of the Head of the Government to alter the names and rules of the 
national associations belonging to the General Fascist Association of Persons 
employed in State Industrial Undertakings. Dated 20 May 1930.] 


Regio decreto 26 giugno 1930, n. 870. Trasferimento al Capo del Governo delle 
attribuzioni spettanti al Ministro per i lavori pubblici in materia di migrazioni 
interne, (Numero di pubblicazione : 1176.) (G. U., 1930, No. 153, p. 2663.) 

[Royal Decree No. 870 to transfer to the Head of the Government the duties 
of the Minister of Public Works with respect to internal migration. Dated 26 June 
1930.] 

Decreto del Capo del Governo 3 luglio 1930. Norme per l’attuazione del R. decreto 
26 giugno 1930, n. 870, in materia di migrazioni interne. (G. U., 1930, No. 157, 
p. 2725.) 

[Decree of the Head of the Government to issue regulations under Royal Decree 
No. 870 of 26 June 1930 respecting internal migration. Dated 3 July 1930.] 
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BIRLIOGRAPHY 


KENYA 


An Ordinance to amend the Immigration Restriction Ordinance. No. 20 of 
1930. Assented to 10 June 1930. (Official Gazette of Kenya, 1930, Vol. XXXII, 
No. 31, p. 1287.) 

Government Notice No. 369. Rules under the Registration of Domestic Servants 
Ordinance. 1928. Dated 18 June 1930. (Official Gazette of Kenya, 1930, Vol. 
XXXII, No. 33, p. 1531.) 


LITHUANIA 


* Darbo leidimas ne Lietuvos pilie¢iams istatymas. Nr. 2271. (Vyriausybés 
Zinios, 14. Juli 1930, No. 332, p. 2.) 

{Act respecting employment permits for aliens. (No date.)] 

Uzsienio pasams, leidimams ir vizoms duoti taisykliu pakeitimas. Nr. 2236. 
(Vyriausybés Zinios, 10. Mai 1930, No. 326, p. 6.) 

[Amendment of the rules for the issue of passports, permits and visas. (No 
date.)] 

* Emigracijos istatymo pakeitimas. Nr. 2283. (Vyriausybés Zinios, 14. Juli 
1930, No. 382, p. 8.) 

[Amendment of the Emigration Act. (No date.)| 


MALAY STATES (FEDERATED) 


Notification No. 4257 under “ The Labour Code, 1923”: form for the return 
under section 82 (i) of “'The Labour Code, 1923’, in substitution for the form 
published in Notification No. 8360 in the Gazette of 18 December 1923 which is 
hereby rescinded. Gazetted 20 June 1930. (F.M.S. Government Gazette, 1930, 
Vol. XXII, No. 14, p. 1393.) 


NETHERLANDS 


Besluit van den 3den Juni 1930, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk Besluit van 
den 27sten Februari 1930 (Staatsblad no. 52) tot vaststelling van een algemeenen 
maatregel van bestuur, als bedoeld in artikel 23 der Ziektewet, houdende bijzondere 
voorschriften voor de verzekering van personen, die in den regel in dezelfde kalen- 
derweek niet langer dan twee dagen in dienst van denzelfden werkgever werkzaam 
zijn. (Staatsblad, 1930, No. 223.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 27 February 1930 (Staatsblad, No. 52) 
to issue public administrative regulations under section 23 of the Sickness Insurance 
Act issuing special regulations for the insurance of persons who as a rule are not 
employed with the same employer for more than two days in the same calendar 
week. Dated 3 June 1930.] 


Notification No. 85, under section 3 of the Rules Ordinance, 1906, amending 
the Labour Ordinance, 1929. Gazetted 31 January 1930. (Official Gazette, 1930, 
Vol. XLI, No. 2, p. 25.) 

Notification No. 251, under section 3 of the Rules Ordinance, 1906, amending 
the Labour Ordinance, 1929. Gazetted 2 June 1930. (Official Gazette, 1930, Vol. 
XLI, No. 7, p. 73.) 


NORWAY 


Kongelig resolusjon i henhold til § 36 i lov om maskinister pa motorfarteier 
av handelsmarinen av 9 februar 1923. 27 juin 1930. (Norsk Lovtidende, 1930, 
No. 25, p. 728.) 

[Royal Resolution under section 36 of the Act of 9 February 1923 respecting 
eagineers on board motor vessels in the mercantile marine. Dated 27 June 1930.] 
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POLAND 


* Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej wydane w porozumieniu 
u Ministrem Przemysiu i Handlu i Ministrem Robot Publicznych z dnia 16 kwietnia 
1930 r. w sprawie czasu pracy pracownikéw ruchu w zegludze srédladowej. (Dzien- 
nik Ustaw, 1930, No. 46, poz. 387, p. 715.) 

[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare, in agreement with the 
Minister of Industry and Commerce and the Minister of Public Works, respecting 
the hours of work of traffic employees in inland navigation. Dated 16 April 1930.] 

* Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej wydane w porozumieniu 
z Ministrem Przemyslu i Handlu i Ministrem Robét Publicznych z dnia 11 lipca 
1930 r. w sprawie zmiany terminu wejscia w zycie rozporzadzenia Ministra Pracy 
i Opieki Spoiecznej wydanego w porozumeniu z Ministrem Przemysiu i Handlu 
i Ministrem Robot Publicznych z dnia 16 kwietnia 1930 r. w sprawie czasu pracy 
pracownikéw ruchu w zegludze srédladowej. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1930, No. 50, 
poz. 427, p. 768.) 

[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare, in agreement with the 
Minister of Industry and Commerce and the Minister of Public Works, to alter the 
date for the coming into operation of the Order issued by them on 16 April 1930 
respecting the hours of work of traffic employees in inland navigation. Dated 
11 July 1930.] 


PORTUGAL 


Decreto no. 18:713 — Codifica e actualiza a legislacao mineira. 11 de Julho de 
1930. (Diario do Govérno, 1930, No. 177, p. 1551.) 

[Decree No. 18713, to consolidate the law relating to mines and bring it up to 
date. Dated 11 July 1930.] 

Portaria no. 6:893 — Esclarece que a fiscalisagao ou punicao dos actos de emi- 
gracao ilegal ou clandestina, a que se refere a portaria no. 3:175, também abrange 
a immigracao, isto é, todos os casos de migracao clandestina. 15 de Agosto de 
1930. (Diario de Govérno, 1930, No. 189, p. 1655.) 

{Order No. 6893 to declare that the supervision and punishment in respect 
of illegal or clandestine emigration mentioned in Order No. 3175 shall apply also 
to immigration, i.e. to all cases of clandestine migration. Dated 15 August 1930.] 


PORTUGUESE COLONIES 
Portuguese India 
* Diploma Legislativo No. 417 — Aprovando o reglamento de higiene, salu- 
bridade e seguran¢a nos estabelecimentos industriais. 6 de Maio de 1930. (Boletim 
Oficial da India, 1930, No. 37, p. 651.) 
[Legislative Decree No. 417 to approve the regulations respecting hygiene, 
sanitary condition and safety in industrial establishments. Dated 6 May 1930.] 


RUMANIA 


Lege pentru ratificarea Trabatului de Comert si Navigatie si a Conventiei 
Sanitare Veterinare facand parte integranta din Tratatul incheiat la Roma, la 
25 Fevruarie 1930, precum si a Protocoalelor finale aferente. 8 Julie 1930. (Monitorul 
Oficial, 1930, No. 182, p. 6946.) 

[Act to ratify the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation and the Diseases of 
Animals Convention forming part of the said Treaty signed at Rome on 25 February 
1930 with the protocols thereto. Dated 8 July 1930.] 


SPAIN 


Real decreto disponiendo se dividan en dos clases las entidades particulares 
de Ahorro a que se refiere el articulo 4 del Real decreto-ley de 21 de Noviembre de 
1929. 2 de Julio de 1930. (Gazeta de Madrid, 1930, No. 196, p. 319.) 

[Royal Decree to provide for the division into two classes of the private savings 
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institutions mentioned in section 4 of the Legislative Decree of 21 November 
1929. Dated 2 July 1930.] 

Real orden : se sefale como dia de descanso en las Bibliotecas y Museos los lunes 
de cada semana. 9 de Julio de 1930. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1930, No. 192, p. 267.) 

[Royal Order to provide that Monday in every week shall be a rest day in 
libraries and museums. Dated 9 July 1930.] 

Real orden disponiendo que por la Delegacién especial de Trabajo en Cataluha, 
con residencia en Barcelona, se ejerzan como delegada de Ministro de Trabajo 
y previsién la funciones que se indican. 17 de Julio de 1930. (Gaceta de Madrid, 
1930, No. 206, p. 612.) 

[Royal Order to provide for the exercise of the functions mentioned in the 
Order by the Special Labour Office of Catalonia, with headquarters at Barcelona, 
acting as the representative of the Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare. Dated 
17 July 1930.] 

Real orden aprobando las modificaciones propuestas al Reglamento de Guias e 
Intérpretes del Patronato Nacional de Turismo. 13 de Agosto de 1930. (Gaceta de 
Madrid, 1930, No. 231, p. 1123.) 

[Royal Order to approve the proposed amendments to the Regulations for 
guides and interpreters of the National Tourist Association. Dated 13 August 
1930. | 


SWEDEN 


Motorfordonsférordning. Den 20 juni 1930. (Svensk F6rfattningssamling, 
1930, No. 284, p. 661.) 
{Motor Vehicles Order. Dated 20 June 1930.] 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


Order under section 3 of the Shop Hours Ordinance, cap. 191. Dated 26 June 
1930. (Trinidad Royal Gazette. 1930, No. 29, p. 473.) 

Order under section 3 of the Shop Hours Ordinance, cap. 191. Dated 19 July 
1930. (Trinidad Royal Gazette, 1930, No. 34, p. 533.) 


TURKEY 


Tiirkiye Ciimhuriyeti ile Romanya Hiikameti arasinda miin’akit ikamet, ticaret 
ve seyrisefain mukavelenamesinin tasdikina miitedair kanun. No. 1672. 31.5.1930. 
(Resmi Gazete, 1930, No. 1525, p. 9119.) 

[Act No. 1672 to ratify the Treaty of Settlement, Commerce and Navigation 
concluded between the Turkish Republic and the Rumanian Government. Dated 
31 May 1930.] 

Askeri ve miilki tekaiit kanunu. No. 1683. 3.6.1930. (Resmi Gazete, 1930, 
No. 1517, p. 9041.) 

[Act No. 1683 respecting the pensions of military and civilian officials. Dated 
3 June 1930.] 

* Eregli havzai fahmiyesi maden amelesinin hukukuna miiteal lik 10 eyldl 
1337 tarih ve 151 numarali kanunun 7 inci maddesine bazi fikralar ilavesine dair 
kanun. No. 1687. 5.6.1930. (Resmi Gazete, 1930, No. 1518, p. 9049.) 

[Act No. 1687 to add certain subsections to section 7 of Act No. 151 of 10 Sep- 
tember 1921 (1337) respecting the rights of workers in the Eregli (Heraclea) coal 
field. Dated 5 June 1930.] 

Tiirkiye Ciimhuriyeti ile Macaristan Hiikdmeti arasinda miin’akit ticaret 
mukavelenamesinin tasdikina miitedair kanun. No. 1690. 7.6.1930. (Resmi Gazete, 
1930, No. 1527, p. 9131.] 

[Act No. 1690 to ratify the Treaty of Commerce between the Turkish Republic 
and the Hungarian Government. Dated 7 June 1930.] 

Turkiye Ciimhuriyeti ile Bulgaristan Hiikameti arasinda miin’akit ticaret 
ve seyrisefain muahedenamesinin tasdikina miitedair kanun. No. 1691. 7.6.1930. 
(Resmi Gazete, 1930, No. 1523, p. 9109.) 
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[Act No. 1691 to ratify the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between the 
Republic of Turkey and the Bulgarian Government. Dated 7 June 1930.] 

Tiirkiye Ciimhuriyeti ile Almanya Hiikadmeti arasinda miin’akit ticaret muka- 
velenamesinin tasdikina miitedair kanun. No. 1689. 7.6.1930. (Resmi Gazete, 
1930, No. 1530, p. 9143.) 

[Act to ratify the Treaty of Commerce between the Turkish Republic and the 
German Government. Dated 7 June 1930.] 

Tiirkiye Ciimhuriyeti ile Danimarka Hiikdmeti arasinda miin’akit ikamet, 
ticaret ve seyrisefain muahedenamesinin tasdikina miitedair kanun. No. 1691. 
8.6.1930. (Resmi Gazete, 1930, No. 1528, p. 9135.) 

[Act No. 1691 to ratify the Treaty of Settlement, Commerce and Navigation 
between the Turkish Republic and the Danish Government. Dated 8 June 1930.] 

Tiirkiye Ciimhuriyeti ile Fenlandya Hiikameti arasinda miin’akit ticaret ve 
seyrisefain muahedenamesinin tasdikina miitedair kanun. No. 1719. 12.6.1930. 
(Resmi Gazete, 1930, No. 1529, p. 9139.) 

[Act No. 1719 to ratify the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation concluded 
between the Turkish Republic and the Finnish Government. Dated 12 June 1930.] 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Government Notice No. 1121 under the Apprenticeship Act. No. 26 of 1922 
(as amended by Act No. 22 of 1930). Dated 27 June 1930. (Union of South Africa 
Government Gazette, 1930, Vol. LX XX, No. 1883, p. 641.) 

Government Notice No. 1371 : Amendment of Regulations [of 29 June 1928] 
issued under the Immigrants’ Regulation Act, 1913. Dated 25 July 1930. (Union 
of South Africa Government Gazette, 1930, Vol. LX XXI, No. 1890, p. 270.) 

Government Notice No. 1380: Regulations under section thirty-six (k) of the 
Public Health Act, No. 36 of 1919, regarding the prevention of rodent infestation 
of buildings and premises, to be in force within the districts of all urban local 
authorities throughout the Union, with effect from 1 August 1930. (Union of South 
Africa Government Gazette, 1930, Vol. LXXXI, No. 1890, p. 273.) 

Government Notice No. 1399: Regulations under the Industrial Conciliation 
Act, 1924, as amended by Act No. 24 of 1930. Dated 1 August 1930. (Union of 
South Africa Government Gazette, 1930, Vol. LXXXI, No. 1890, p. 276.) 


URUGUAY 


Decreto : Autorizase a la Presidencia de la Republica para proceder a ratificar 
las Convenciones Internacionales sobre salarios minimos, indicacién de pesos de 
grandes bultos transportados por via fluvial o maritima y proteccién contra acci- 
dentes del trabajo de los obreros ocupados en la carga y descarga de barcos. 9 de 
Mayo de 1930. (Diario Oficial, 1930, No. 7157, p. 381-A.) 

[Decree to authorise the President of the Republic to ratify the International 
Conventions concerning minimum wages, marking of the weight on heavy 
packages transported by vessels, and the protection against accidents of workers 
employed in loading or unloading ships. Dated 9 May 1930.] 

Decreto. Se sustituye una disposicion en un decreto sobre prevencién de acci- 
dentes del trabajo. 13 de Junio de 1930. (Diario Oficial, 1930, No. 7188, p. 667-A.) 

[Decree to amend a provision of the Decree respecting the prevention of indus- 
trial accidents. Dated 13 June 1930.] 

Decreto. Se incluyen en una ley de Jubilaciones los°empleados permanentes de 
los partidos politicos. 24 de Junio de 1930. (Diario Oficial, 1930, No. 7193, p. 35-A.) 


[Decree to bring the permanent employees of political parties under the Super- 
annuation Act. Dated 24 June 1930.] 


VENEZUELA 


Ley de Transito Terrestre. 12 de Julio de 1930. (Gaceta Oficial, 1930, No. 17170, 
p. 79381.) 
[Act respecting traftic by land. Dated 12 July 1930.] 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


Permanent Court of International Justice. Request for Advisory Opinion trans- 
mitted to the Court under the Resolution of the Council of the League of Nations of 
15 May 1930, with the text of that Resolution. Free City of Danzig and International 
Labour Organisation. Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff, 1930. 7 pp. 


—— Free City of Danzig and International Labour Organisation. Series B., 
No. 18. 26 August 1930. Collection of Advisory Opinions. Leyden, A. W. 
Sijthoff, 1930. 36 pp. 


—— Siath Annual Report (15 June 1929-15 June 1930). Publications Series E., 
No. 6. Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff, 1930. 578 pp. 


—— The Greco- Bulgarian “ Communities’. Series B., No. 17. 31 July 1930. 
Collection of Advisory Opinions. Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff, 1930. 46 pp. 


International Colonial Institute. Year Book of Compared Colonial Documenta- 
tion. Year 1928. Vol. 1,775 + Lvu pp. ; Vol. II, 757 + Luxx pp. ; Vol. III, 611 + 
L pp. Brussels, 1929. 

The first volume of this valuable compilation covers the Belgian Congo, the 
Dutch East Indies, the Italian Colonies and the Portuguese Colonies. The second 
volume is devoted to the French Colonies and covers Indo-China, French Equa- 
torial Africa, French West Africa, Madagascar, and Togoland. The third volume 
is devoted to the British territories of Burma, Ceylon, Bechuanaland, the Gold 
Coast, Kenya, Nigeria, Northern Rhodesia, Tanganyika Territory, and Uganda. 
The volumes reproduce the more important official statements relating to the 
political, administrative, economic, and social developments in the different areas, 
together with the texts of laws and regulations. 


Internationale Hygiene-Ausstellung. Internationale Hygiene-Ausstellung, Dres- 
den 1930. Dresden, 1930. 408 + 96 pp. 


Internationaler Bergarbeiterverband. Protokoll des 29. Internationalen Bergar- 
beiter-Kongresses, 12-16 Mai 1930 in Krakau. Brussels, 1930. 194 pp. 


Internationales Buchdrucker-Sekretariat. Jahresbericht pro 1929. Berne, 1930. 
114 pp. 


International Management Institute. Institut international d organisation 
scientifique du travail. Rapport annuel pour année 1929. Geneva. 34 pp., appen- 
dices, diagrams. 

This report is not confined to a record of the activities of the International 
Management Institute during 1929, but contains in addition a summary of the work 
done by the Institute since its foundation in February 1927. The part devoted 
to the years 1927 and 1928 shows that, during this period, the Institute created 
a centre of information dealing with every aspect of rationalisation, published in 
three languages a monthly bulletin to meet the needs of business men, took part 
in the discussions of the International Economic Conference and of the Consultative 
Economic Committee of the League of Nations in 1928, founded in Paris the first 
international management research group (group for the improvement of working 
methods in the big department stores) and encouraged the foundation of several 
national groups, got into touch with business men in all the countries of Europe, 
developed international relations, and encouraged the efforts of persons interested 
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in rationalisation in the different countries, and published several reports dealing 
with different aspects of scientific management. In 1929, the preparation of reports, 
for distribution in 1930, was continued, and important works on scientific man- 
agement were translated. A large part of the efforts of the Institute was directed to 
propoganda work, including the formation of new groups, the publication of numer- 
ous studies in the form of books, pamphlets, or articles in periodicals, ete. In 
accordance with a resolution adopted in 1928 by the Consultative Economic Com- 
mittee of the League of Nations, the Institute presented to this Committee a report 
on the recent progress of the rationalisation movement, and founded an Interna- 
tional Committee on Management Terminology. It also carried out work in connec- 
tion with the standardisation of methods of international economic enquiries and 
collaborated in the researches of the International Labour Office into the social 
effects of rationalisation and on industrial relations. 

A series of diagrams given at the end of the volume shows the rapid develop- 
ment of the activities of the Institute during 1929 since its reorganisation and the 
adoption of new methods of propaganda. 


—— Rapport général sur le travail entrepris par l'Institut pour la Société des 
Nations, 1929. Geneva, 1930. 37 pp., diagrams. 


International Metalworkers’ Federation. Reports of the Secretary and of the 
National Organisations 1927-1929 to the XII International Metalworkers’ Congress 


at Copenhagen. Berne, 1930. 350 pp. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


AUSTRIA 
Bundesministerium fiir soziale Verwaltung. Statistiken zur Arbeitslosenver- 
sicherung, 1920-1929. Vienna, 1930. 47 pp. 


Tétigkeitsbericht der Berufsberatungsamt der Stadt Wien und der Arbeitericammer 
in Wien. 1929. Vienna, 1930. 51 pp. 


BELGIUM 

Expositions internationales du Centenaire. 1830-1930. Congrés international 
de génie rural sous le haut patronage de S.M. le Roi des Belges et la présidence @hon- 
neur de M. le Ministre de l Agriculture. Liége, 1°* au 15 aotit 1930. Organisation 
et rapports. Gembloux, J. Duculot, 1930. xxi + 500 pp., illustr. 

This volume contains the papers read at the First International Congress of 
Rural Engineering held at Liége in August 1930. The papers are arranged accord- 
ing to the subjects dealt with by the four sections of the Congress, namely : agri- 
cultural mechanics, scientific organisation of agricultural labour, motor-farming, 
and electricity. 

From the social point of view, two studies dealing respectively with the human 
factor in agriculture and the reconsolidation of agricultural holdings may be spe- 


cially mentioned. 


BRITISH GUIANA 
Immigration Department. Report of the Immigration Agent-General, for the 
Year 1929. Georgetown, 1930. 6 pp. 


CHILE 
Contraloria general. Direccién general de estadistica. Siniesis estadistica de la 
Republica de Chile 1929. Statistical Abstract of the Republic of Chile, 1929. Santiago. 


92 pp. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Ministére de la Prévoyance sociale. Politique et prévoyance sociales en Tchéco- 
slovaquie du 1°* janvier au 31 décembre 1929. Rédigé d’aprés les rapports officiels 
par le Dr. Jean Ripa. Prague, 1930. 40 pp. 
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DENMARK 


Statistiske Departement. Département de Statistique. Statistisk Aarbog 1930. 
Annuaire statistique 1930. Copenhagen, 1930. xxv + 262 pp. 2 kr. 


GERMANY 

Reichsanstalt fiir Arbeitsvermittlung und Arbeitslosenversicherung. Zweiter 
Bericht fiir die Zeit vom 1. Januar 1929 bis zum 31. Dezember 1929. Sonderdruck 
aus dem Reichsarbeitsblait 1930. Nr. 12. Berlin, 1930. 93 pp. 


Reichsarbeitsministerium. Bericht tiber die Tédtigkeit des Reichsarbeitsministe- 
riums im Rechnungsjahr 1929. Berlin. 73 pp. and 12 appendices. 


Statistisches Reichsamt. Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich. Neun- 
undvierzigster Jahrgang 1930. Berlin, 1930. xi1v + 584 + 185 + 24pp., diagrams. 


HAMBURG 
Statistisches Landesamt. Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir die Freie und Hansestadt 
Hamburg 1929-19230. Hamburg, 1930. 454 pp. 


SAXONY 
Arbeitsamt Leipzig. Geschdftsbericht fiir die Zeit vom 1. Oktober 1928 bis 31. Marz 
1930. 


WURTTEMBERG 
Statistisches Landesamt. Waiiritembergische Jahrbiicher fiir Statistik und Landes- 
kunde. Jahrgang 1929. Stuttgart, 1930. xm + 239 pp. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Colonial Office. Report by his Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom of 
Greai Britain and Northern Ireland to the Council of the League of Nations on the 
Administration of Iraq for the Year 1929. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1930. 
188 pp. 


Economic Advisory Council. Report of Delegation on the Industrial Conditions 
in the Iron and Steel Industries in France, Belgium, Luxemburg, Germany and 
Czechoslovakia. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1930. 46 pp. 9d. 

This report is based on a first-hand enquiry conducted on the spot by a delega- 
tion of four members, two representing the British Iron and Steel Trades Employers’ 
Association and the National Federation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers, and 
two the Statistics Division of the Ministry of Labour. The visits to the various 
countries took place during January and February 1930. Information was obtained 
from Government officials, employers’ organisations, and trade unions, and a 
considerable number of the principal iron and steel works in the five countries 
were visited. 

The report gives information on the production in 1913 and during post-war 
years of pig iron, steel ingots and castings, and also on the export of iron and 
steel products. Data are also given on unemployment, the extent to which foreign 
labour is used, the organisation of the workers in trade unions, collective bargaining, 
and systems of wage payment, and also on the levels of wages, family and social 
allowances, and hours of work. 


Home Office. Report on the Occurrence of Silicosis amongst Granite Workers. 
By Dr. C. L. SutHerianp, Dr. S. Bryson and Dr. N. Keatinc. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1930. 25 pp. 6d. 

The investigation with which this report deals was undertaken as part of an 
enquiry into the occurrence of silicosis in the quarrying and dressing of stone. The 
total number of granite workers examined was 494, of whom 211 were X-rayed. 
Clinical evidence of fibrosis of the lungs was found in 260 cases, or 52.6 per cent. 
of the 494 workers examined, while 36, or 17 per cent. of the 211 workers examined 
radiologically, were found to show evidence of silicosis. 

The report describes the occupations investigated, the method of examination, 
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and the results : 20 cases examined for fibrosis and silicosis are described in detail. 
Silicosis was found to arise chiefly in the occupations of crushing and masoning. 


Mines Department. Report on an Inquiry into the Occurrence of Disease of 
the Lungs from Dust Inhalation in the Slate Industry in the Gwyrfai District. By 
C. L. SUTHERLAND, M.D., D.P.H., and S. Bryson, D.P.H. London, H.M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1930. 15 pp. 3d. 

The object of this enquiry was to ascertain the possible relationship between 
the high death rate from pulmonary disease in the Gwyrfai Rural District and the 
chief local occupation of slate quarrying. A total of 120 workers were clinically 
examined, and 61 of these were selected for radiological examination. The report 
describes the processes of slate production, the different occupations, the method 
of examination, and the results, which are also tabulated. 

The earliest age at which silicosis was found was 40 years, but the disease, it 
is stated, appears to be most common after 50 years of age and after 30 years in 
the occupation. 


ITALY 
Istituto centrale di Statistica. Annuario statistico Italiano. Anno 1930-VI1II. 
Rome, 1930. vir + 617 pp. 


JAPAN 

Annual Report to the League of Nations on the Administration of the South 
Sea Islands under Japanese Mandate for the Year 1929. Tokyo. vi + 156 pp., 
illustr. 


LITHUANIA 
Centralinis Statistikos Biuras. Bureau central de statistique. Lietuvos Statistikos 
Metrastis 1927-1928 m. Annuaire statistique de la Lithuanie, années 1927-1928. 


Kaunas. xIv + 506 pp. 


NETHERLANDS 
Ministerie van Arbeid, Handel en Nijverheid. Weertiende Internationale Arbeids- 
conferentie gehouden te Geneve, 10 Juni-28 Juni 1930. Beknopt Verslag van de 
Secretaris der Nederlandsche Afvaardiging. The Hague, 1930. 50 pp. 50 cts. 
Report of the Fourteenth Session of the International Labour Conference, 
prepared by Miss StemBerc, Doctor of Law, Technical Adviser to the Nether- 
lands Government Delegates and Secretary to the Netherlands Delegation. 


NORWAY 
Statistiske Centralbyra. Statistisk Arbok for Kongeriket Norge 1930. Annuaire 
statistique de la Norvége, 1930. Oslo, 1930. 272 pp. 


PERU 
Ministerio de Fomento. Direccién General de Salubridad. Inspeccién de Higiene 
y Seguridad industrial, 1930. Lima. 81 pp. 


POLAND 

Funduszu Bezrobocia. Sprawozdanie z Dzialalnosci Funduszu Bezrobocia 1929. 
Compte rendu de Vactivité de la Caisse de chémage 1929. Warsaw, 1930. 62 pp., 
tables, charts. 

- Ministerstwo Pracy i Opieki Spolecnej. Ministére du Travail et de I’ Assistance 
sociale. Inspekcja Pracy w 1928 roku z Uwzglednieniem Okresu 1918-1928. L’in- 
spection du travail en 1928 et la période 1918-1928. Warsaw, 1930. cCLxxv + 
275 pp., illustr. 


SWEDEN 

Statistiska Centralbyran. Bureau central de Statistique. Statistisk Arsbok 
Sor Sverige sjuttonde Argangen 1930. Annuaire statistique de la Suede 1930. Stock- 
holm, 1930. xvi1 + 402 pp. 
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SWITZERLAND 


Bureau fédéral de Statistique. Annuaire statistique de la Suisse, 1929. Berne, 
1930. xxu + 362 pp. 5 frs. 


Volkswirtschaftsdepartement. Berichte der eidgendssischen Fabrikinspektoren 
tiber thre Amtstatigkeit in den Jahren 1928 und 1929. Berne, 1980. 242 pp. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Department of Labour. Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories for 
the Year 1929. Pretoria, 1930. 29 pp. Is. 6d. 


UNITED STATES 

Department of Labour. Women’s Bureau. Variations in Employment Trends 
of Women and Men. Bulletin No. 73. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1930. 
vir+ 143 pp. 50 cents. 


—— —— What the Wage-earning Woman contributes to the Family Support. 
By Agnes L. PETERSON. Bulletin No. 75. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 
1929. 20 pp. 5 cents. 

This report is a valuable contribution to the study of the problem of the employ- 
ment of women, and more especially of married women, in industry. The proportion 
of women gainfully employed in the United States is shown to have risen from 14.7 
per cent. in 1880 to 21.1 per cent. in 1920. In 1890, approximately 515,000 married 
women were reported as being in gainful employment, i.e. between 4 and 5 per cent. 
of all married women, while in 1920 nearly 2,000, 000 married women were employed, 
or 9 per cent. of all the married women in the country. These proportions would 
be still higher if widowed and divorced women were included. Figures are quoted 
to show that in many cases the men’s wages fail to secure for the family an adequate 
standard of living, and that women have to contribute to an appreciable extent, 
or even as sole breadwinners, to the maintenance of the family. The report states 
that the facts supplied prove “that the work women do and the service they 
render industry, home and community, challenge the practice still obtaining to 
pay women on a wage standard below that paid to men.” 


Department of State. The Immigration Work of the Department of State and 
its Consular Officers. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1930. 49 pp. 10 cents. 

The United States Immigration Act of 1924 made consular officers responsible 
for the refusal of visas to immigrants who fail to comply with the provisions of 
the Act. This had the effect of placing on the consuls the onus : (1) of restricting 
immigration to the numerical limitations provided by law ; and (2) of withholding 
immigration visas from aliens believed to be ineligible for admission to the United 
States. This pamphlet describes the work done by the Department of State and 
the consuls in the discharge of these responsibilities, and gives some details of the 
intensive examination of applicants for visas and of the total estimated demand 
for quota visas. 


NEW YORK 
Committee on Stabilisation of Industry for the Prevention of Unemployment. 
Preventing Unemployment. Preliminary Report. New York, 1930. 16 pp. 


OHIO 

Department of Industrial Relations. Division of Labour Statistics. Fluctuation 
of Employment in Ohio 1924 to 1928 and Unemployment of Males as Measured by 
Fluctuation of Employment. Columbus, 1930. pp. 31-62. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Associated General Contractors of America. Manual of Accident Prevention 
in Construction. Revised Edition. Washington, 1930. 1x + 296 pp. 
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Auger, Bernard. Les sociétés coopératives agricoles. Paris, Librairie des Juris- 
Classeurs-Editions Godde, 1929. 22 pp. 5 frs. 

In this lucid and erudite work the author has sought to determine the legal 
characteristics of agricultural co-operative societies in France from a study of 
the decisions of the Courts. 


Benedek, Paul. Le régime foncier de la Transylvanie. ( Etude de droit comparé.) 
These pour le Doctorat en droit. Université de Paris. Faculté de Droit. Paris, 
Recueil Sirey, 1929. 153 pp. 


Beveridge, Sir William H. The Past and Present of Unemployment Insurance. 
Sidney Ball Lecture, 7 February 1930. Barnett House Papers No. 13. London, 
Oxford University Press, Humphrey Milford, 1930. 47 pp. 2s. 


In this little book Sir William Beveridge describes the development of unem- 
ployment insurance in Great Britain from its beginnings in 1911 to the present day. 
He points out those aspects of it which in his opinion clearly show the need of reform. 
A short summary of the book was published in Industrial and Labour Information, 
Vol. XXXIII, No. 10, 10 March 1930, page 353. Sir William makes two main 
suggestions. One is that the scheme which has become a “ general system of 
out-door relief for the able-bodied *” should once more be placed on an actuarial 
basis. The other is that industries which by their methods of engaging labour 
cause unnecessary unemployment, such as dock and wharf work and building, and 
probably also the cotton and coal-mining industries, with their persistent short 
time, should be placed on a special basis, employers paying contributions in pre- 
portion not to the employment given, as at present, but to the tendency of their 
methods to cause unemployment. 


Biske, Katharina. Otio Heyn als Nominalist. Dissertation der rechts- und 
staatswissenschaftlichen Fakultét der Universitat Ziirich. Aarau, Druckerei- 
Genossenschaft Aarau, 1930. 63 pp. 


Bouniatian, Mentor. Les crises économiques. Essai de morphologie et théorie 
des crises économiques périodiques. Bibliothéque internationale d’Economie poli- 
tique. Publiée sous la direction d’Alfred BonNET. Paris, Marcel Giard, 1930. 
xvi + 430 pp. 60 frs. 


This study, which was published in German in 1907, in Russian in 1915, in 
French in 1922, and now appears in a new and revised edition, contains a definition, 
a classification, and a synthetic description of economic crises in all their different 
aspects : monetary, financial, commercial, speculative, industrial, agricultural, and 
general. An exhaustive analysis of economic affairs enables the author to enlarge 
on the formation of value and to develop an original theory of variations in value. 
The exposition of his theory of economic crises is based on a detailed study of 
business cycles, containing abundant illustrative statistical data and _ historical 
examples. 


Bowen, J. W. Rapport sur les allocations familiales accordées aux familles par 
les administrations des postes, télégraphes et téléphones. Présenté au VI° Congrés 
international du Personnel des Postes, Télégraphes et Téléphones 4 Copenhague, 
12-15 aofit 1930. Vienna. 18 pp. 


This report on family allowances to post office employees in the different coun- 
tries was prepared by a special committee in conformity with a decision of the 
Fifth International Congress of Post, Telegraph and Telephone Employees held 
in 1928. Of the 20 countries which replied to the questionnaire addressed to them 
on the subject, 13 pay family allowances to post office officials and employees. In 
some the allowance is considered as part of the salary ; in others it is treated as 
an independent additional payment. The post office employees’ trade unions 
in most countries in which the system is in force are in favour of it ; in some 
countries, however, they are against it. 

The conclusion reached is that the granting of family allowances has become a 
custom in many countries which it would be difficult to abolish, and that it cannot 
be considered as a measure taken to meet exceptional conditions. There is some 
danger that the system may lead to dissension between married and unmarried 
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workers and to reduction of salaries. It is thought that this danger could be met 
to some extent by treating the allowances not as part of the remuneration for 
work, but as part of the social insurance system of the country. It would be pre- 
ferable, it is considered, that the State should pay the allowances directly to the 
fathers or mothers as citizens, rather than that the administrative services should 
pay them to the members of their staff as employees. 


Brigden, J. B. Escape to Prosperity. Melbourne, Macmillan, 1930. xm +- 
196 pp. 

The author analyses the severe economic crisis with which, for the first time in 
her history as a nation, Australia is at present confrontéd and which is reducing 
the income of the people by about 10 per cent. and creating an unusual amount of 
unemployment. He then discusses the obstacles impeding recovery, and suggests 
lines along which recovery can be made. While taking a serious view of the present 
situation, which, he considers, is no mere seasonal crisis, he is of opinion that if 
the remedies are intelligently conceived and applied Australia may attain an even 
greater degree of prosperity than in the past. The remedies, he says, are not to 
be found in legislation. Indeed, the first step is “ to reverse the old approach of 
‘how much Government control can we afford’ and to think in terms of ‘ how 
much individual and non-Government initiative can we encourage’, as well 
as afford. We need more control, but resilience in place of resistance, and we need 
it well diffused, with all the ability of the community taking part, and not merely 
our legislators and public servants. We need control by the elastic and easy 
influence of opinion, rather than by the clumsy process of law. Self-government 
by each business and by business as a whole, self-government by each industry 
and by industry as a whole ; these are the ways to economic democracy, to economic 
freedom, and to both economic and moral prosperity.” 


Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees. Relation of High Wages to 
Prosperity. Detroit, 1930. 44 pp. 


Briischweiler, Carl. ELinkommensverhdltnisse kaufmdnnischer Angestellier 
in der Schweiz 1928. Mit einem Nachwort von Ph. Scumip-Rvuepin. Ziirich, 
Schweizerischer Kaufminnischer Verein, 1930. 51 pp. 

This study on the salaries of commercial employees in Switzerland is based on 
8,400 replies to a questionnaire drawn up by the Swiss Society of Commercial 
Employees. Similar enquiries have been carried out in other countries, notably 
in Germany : the results may therefore be usefully compared. 


Butterworth, William. What's Ahead for Business. Keynote Address. Eighteenth 
Annua! Meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. Opening 
Session 29 April 1930. Washington. 13 pp. 


Church, H. E. An Emigrant in the Canadian Northwest. London, Methuen, 
1929. 1x + 134 pp., illustr. 

The author describes his experiences as a British emigrant who went to Canada 
40 years ago. The book may make pleasant and profitable reading for emigrants 
proceeding to the same Dominion to-day. 


Cook, Arthur R., and Hagerty, John J. Immigration Laws of the United States 
compiled and explained. Chicago, Callaghan, 1929. xv + 499 pp. 

A systematic analysis and explanation of the Immigration Acts in the United 
States, which will be found very useful by all concerned in the migration movement 
in that country. 


Cromie, Robert J. The World in Perspective. With Observations on World 
Economic and Social Conditions as they affect the Pacific Northwest Opportunities. 
Vancouver, 1930. 50 pp. 


Dabritz, Dr. Walther. Die typischen Bewegungen im Konjunkturverlauf. Kélner 
wirtschafts- und sozialwissenschaftliche Studien. Zweite Folge. 4. Heft. Leipzig, 
G. A. Gloeckner, 1929. 45 pp. 
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Davis, Joseph Stancliffe. The Farm Export Debenture Plan. Food Research 
Institute, Stanford University, California, 1929. European sales agents : P. S. King 
and Son, London; Martinus Nijhoff, The Hague. xX + 274 pp. 


A long and careful analysis of the farm export debenture plan, first launched 
by Professor Charles L. Stewart of Illinois University in 1924, and recently excluded 
from the United States Agricultural Marketing Act of 14 June 1929. As the author 
remarks, however, it is unlikely that the idea has thereby been finally set aside. 
This excellent analysis of the possible working of the plan will be welcome to all 
interested in agricultural marketing and prices. In the discussion of its probable 
effects, it is justly remarked that “ among the most baffling problems with which 
economists have to grapple are those concerned with the ultimate distribution of 
burdens imposed and benefits conferred by governmental Acts, technical changes, 
and business innovations’. There is no doubt that the export debenture plan 
cannot be naively accepted as bound to provide farming and other interests with 
a way to prosperity. The author’s conclusion is pessimistic. “The probabilities 
of success’, he considers, “should be much more clearly demonstrated before 
it would be wise to embark upon the plan either in comprehensive or limited form. ” 


Davison, Ronald C. What's wrong with Unemployment Insurance ? Londons 
New York, and Toronto, Longmans, Green, 1930. 73 pp. 2s. 6d. 

Mr. Davison examines the present position of the unemployment insurance 
scheme in Great Britain, and comes to the conclusion that it is a mixed system of 
insurance benefit and State donations. He argues that it should be restored to 
solvency by re-establishing a ratio between contributions and benefits. This 
would leave outside those unemployed persons who lose their right to benefit, 
who should be helped in proportion to their need. In order to avoid any confusion 
with the unemployment insurance scheme, this assistance should not be given by 
the employment exchanges, however, but by the local public assistance authorities, 
which could, with the aid of State grants, undertake the provision of maintenance, 
and apply restorative measures. These authorities should, in Mr. Davison’s view, 
distinguish between applicants who have a real employment value and those for 
whom industry holds out practically no prospect. “The Ministry of Labour, 
acting in co-operation, would still be the agency for keeping assisted persons in 
touch with industrial needs.”’ It should then be possible to attack the problems 
of chronic under-employment, the slum standard of living, and chronic dependence, 
which are the wasting diseases of the country’s social life. 


Dennery, Etienne. Foules d’ Asie. Surpopulation japonaise. Expansion chi- 
noise. Emigration indienne. Paris, Armand Colin, 1930. 247 pp. 

A recent and valuable study on population and migration problems in Japan, 
China, and India. The book throws light on such questions as Chinese migration 
into Manchuria and the causes of Indian emigration. 


Deutscher Forschungsinstitut fiir Agrar- und Siedlungswesen. Die agrarischen 
Umwdlzungen im ausserrussischen Osteuropa. Ein Sammelwerk herausgegeben 
und eingeleitet von Dr. M. SERING. Berlin, 1930. vit + 493 pp. 


This book, published by the German Research Institute for Land Tenure and 
Land Settlement, contains a series of monographs by different authors on post-war 
agrarian reform in Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Austria, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Greece ; the authors are 
either nationals of the countries concerned, or German or Austrian authorities on 
the subject. The introduction, by the head of the Institute, Professor SERING, 
gives a useful comparative historical survey of land tenure systems in eastern 
Europe, with an estimation of the effects of recent reforms, and includes a discus- 
sion on the protection of the land-holding rights of national minorities, with 
special reference to the German minority in Poland. 


Fedisch, Robert. Berufsstdndische Gehaltspolitik. Tatsachen und Forderungen 
aus der Gehaltserhebung des DHV. Vortrag, gehalten auf dem 19. Deutschen 
Kaufmannsgehilfentag am 28. Juni 1930 in KélIn a. Rh. Hamburg, Deutsch- 
nationaler Handlungsgehilfen-Verband, 1930. 95 pp. 
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Report of an enquiry into the policy of salaried employees in connection with 
questions of remuneration. The report is based on 171,489 replies to a question- 
naire addressed to members of the German Federation of Commercial Employees 
(Christian-Nationalist) (Deutschnationaler Handlungsgehilfenverband). The author 
makes a detailed examination of numerous questions: nature of the work, age 
of employees, different branches of business, size of the undertakings, bonuses and 
allowances, overtime, collective agreements, etc. The results of the enquiry are 
compared with those of a former investigation carried out by the Federation in 
1908. 


Ferenczi, Dr. Imre. Kontinentale Wanderungen und die Anndherung der Vélker. 
Ein geschichtlicher Uberblick. Kieler Vortrige gehalten im Wissenschaftlichen 
Klub des Instituts fiir Weltwirtschaft und Seeverkehr an der Universitit Kiel. 
Herausgegeben von Dr. Bernhard Harms. 32. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1930. 50 pp. 


The author gives a historical survey of human migration and shows that, while 
oversea migration has been decreasing since the war, continental migration on the 
contrary is tending to increase. In Europe, however, the exchange of workers 
still meets with numerous economic, racial and cultural difficulties, the solution 
of which must be sought on the international plane. The last chapter summarises 
the attempts made in this direction. 


Fletcher, M. E. Report on an Investigation into the Colour Problem in Liverpool 
and Other Ports. Foreword by Professor P. M. Roxsy. Liverpool, Association 
for the Welfare of Half-Caste Children. 55 pp. 

It is estimated that the Anglo-Negroid population of Liverpool comprises 
about 450 families. The half-caste children of these families constitute a serious 
problem. It was found that the coloured families have a low standard of life 
morally and economically, and that it is practically impossible for the children to 
be absorbed into the industrial life of the country because nobody will employ 
them. This leads to grave moral results, particularly in the case of the girls. Some 
suggestions are made in this report for the purpose of limiting the number of coloured 
seamen who settle in Great Britain and of dealing with the coloured population 
already in British ports. 


Gamio, Manuel. Mexican Immigration to the United States. A Study of Human 
Migration and Adjustment. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1930. xvi + 
282 pp. 

This investigation by Dr. Manuel Gamio was made possible by the Social 
Science Research Council. The author is a Mexican and he has had the advantage 
of consulting the documentary and other material of both countries ; he also carried 
out a special research among the Mexican immigrants themselves on both sides 
of the frontier during 1926-1927. He concludes with a number of practical recom- 
mendations which, if adopted, would bring the Mexican immigration movement 
to the United States more or less into line with the organised movements in Europe. 
At present, he says, “ the disorganisation and lack of system with which this immi- 
gration is effected” brings it into disrepute with large numbers of Americans and 
Mexicans and causes “ injuries of every sort to the immigrants themselves ”’. 


General Federation of Trade Unions. Report of Proceedings at the Thirty-First 
Annual General Council Meeting held at Morecambe, 3 and 4 July 1930. London, 


1930. 40 pp. 


Hagemann, Dr. Walter. Die Revision der Kolonial-Methoden in Africa. 
Deutschtum und Ausland. Studien zum Auslanddeutschtum und zur Auslandkul- 
tur. Herausgegeben von Georg SCHREIBER. i4. Heft. Miinster, Aschendorifsche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1929. 95 pp. 


Handbuch des Aussenhandels und Verkehrs mit der UdSSR und der Staats- 
und Wirtschaftspolitischenverhdltnisse der Sowjetunion. Herausgegeben auf Grund 
amtlicher Unterlagen von Herbert LorENz. Berlin, Kurt Vowinckel, 1930. 437 pp. 

In spite of some omissions and inaccuracies which are almost inevitable in 
dealing with so complex a subject, this handsome and voluminous work of reference 
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on trade with the U.S.S.R. supplies a long-felt need. The few works of a similar 
kind published hitherto were inadequate. In addition to general information on 
the economic, legal, and social structure of the U.S.S.R., Mr. Lorenz’s book 
contains detailed data on the organisation of foreign trade, the customs system, 
traffic by rail and by sea and postal communications with the U.S.S.R., the acti- 
vities of holders of concessions and foreign specialists in the U.S.S.R., etc. 


Handelskammer Stuttgart. Auskunftabteilung. Deutsche Passvorschriften 
und Einreisebestimmungen des Auslandes. Stuttgart, 1930. 76 pp. 


Hantos, Elemér. L’ économie nationale et la Société des Nations. Bibliothéque 
internationale d’Economie politique. Publiée sous la direction d’Alfred BONNET. 
Paris, Marcel Giard, 1930. m+ 381 pp. 50 frs. 

The close interdependence of world economic problems and political problems 
suggested to the author the idea of showing the economic work achieved by the 
League of Nations in its relation to world economy. He does not, however, con- 
fine himself to describing and criticising what has been accomplished ; he seeks 
rather to indicate a new course for world economy. 

The inadequacy of the results achieved by the League of Nations in the economic 
sphere, which is a characteristic feature of the present situation, is to be attributed, 
in Mr. Hantos’ opinion, to the backwardness of certain Governments in giving 
effect to the decisions of the League. 


Haslewood, Lieut.-Commander and Mrs. H.L. Child Slavery in Hong Kong. The 
Mui Tsai System. London, The Sheldon Press, 1930. rx + 130 pp. 2s. 6d. 


An account of the Chinese custom, as existing in the British colony of Hong 
Kong, by which children are transferred by their parents or natural guardians to 
another household in return for a money payment, and of the efforts made to put 
an end to this form of servitude. 

The authors contend that the argument that the suppression of this custom 
in Hong Kong is impossible so long as it continues unchecked in China has lost 
whatever strength it ever had since the Chinese Governments have legislated 
against the evil. They consider the present position to be as follows : (1) during 
the last seven years the Hong Kong administration has allowed the sale, purchase, 
and re-sale of mui tsai to continue ; (2) the 1929 Ordinance, if efficiently enforced, 
may go far to ensure the abolition of the system (cf. Industrial and Labour Informa- 
tion, Vol. XXXII, No. 4, 28 October 1929, pages 170-172, and Vol. XXXII, Nos. 12- 
13, 30 December 1929, pages 436 and 463-464) ; (3) the registration of mui tsai, 
however, is not being satisfactorily enforced, no additional accommodation has been 
provided for mui tsai who wish to be freed, no measures have been taken for the 
education of local public opinion, very inadequate steps have been taken to give 
publicity to the new legislation, and offences against the law have been dealt 
with so leniently as largely to render the legislation ineffective. ‘gi 


Heineberg, Oskar. Kiindigungsschutz im Gesetz iiber die Beschdftigung Schwer- 
beschddigter. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der Doktorwiirde einer Hohen 
Rechtswissenschaftlichen Fakultaét der Universitat K6ln. Cologne, Druck Studen- 
tenburse e. V., 1930. 76 pp. 


Herzenstein, M. Petit guide pratique des assurances sociales. Preface by M. L. 
PaRRAIN. Paris, Rousseau, 1930. 195 pp. rite 


Hoffmann, Dr. Franz. Die Organisation des Handwerks. Regelung des Lehr- 
lingswesens, Meistertitel. Vierte neubearbeitete Auflage. Berlin, Carl Heymanns, 
1929. vir + 194 pp. 


Irish Trade Union Congress. Report of the National Executive for the Year 1929- 
1930. Dublin, 1980. 36 pp. 


Kadelbach, Dr. Hasso. Die tiirkische Landwirtschaft in der Gegenwart und ihre 
Zukunftsaufgaben. Arbeiten des Institutes fiir landwirtschaftliche Betriebslehre 
an der Universitit Halle. Herausgegeben von Professor Dr. K. STEmnBRUCK. 
Heft 25. Leipzig, Dr. Max Janecke, 1930. 76 pp. 
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Contains a short description of the present state of Turkish agriculture. Some 
reference is made to labour conditions. As, however, the peasant farm forms the 
pivot in Turkish agriculture, the labour question is of only secondary importance. 
Female labour plays an important part not only in the work on the farm itself, 
but even in field operations. Large-scale farming suffers from lack of workers. 
During the busy seasons wages are high, which enables the agricultural wage 
earner to work for only a part of the year. No regulation of working conditions 


exists. 


Kracauer, Siegfried. Die Angestellten. Aus dem neuesten Deutschland. Frank- 
fort-on-Main, Frankfurter Societiits-Druckerei, 1930. 148 pp. 

A sociological study of salaried employees. Although the author has limited 
his investigations to salaried employees in Berlin, the information given is interest- 
ing. The number of salaried employees, he points out, is constantly increasing, 
largely as a result of the adoption of modern industrial methods, and in his view 
they are becoming almost indistinguishable from wage earners, instead of belong- 
ing as formerly to the middle classes. This book has given rise to much contro- 
versy among salaried employees’ organisations of different tendencies. 


Lazar, Horace. Etude juridique de la réforme agraire roumaine pour l’ancien 
Royaume (Olienie, Valachie, Moldavie et Dobroudja). 'Thése pour le doctorat. 
Faculté de droit de Université de Paris. Paris, Jouve, 1930. 252 pp. 


Leyden, Dr. Friedrich. Die Volksdichie in Belgien, Luxemburg und den Neder- 
landen. In ihrer Verteilung nach den einzelnen Gemeinden und in ihren Beziehungen 
sur Wohndichte und zur Héduserdichte in den drei Staaten. Ergiinzungsheft Nr. 204 
zu “ Petermanns Mitteilungen”. Gotha, Justus Perthes, 1929. 54 pp., maps. 

The important part of this work consists of three coloured maps showing res- 
pectively the density of population, the number of inhabitants per house, and the 
density of houses in Belgium, Luxemburg, and the Netherlands. A comparison 


of these maps shows clearly that the density of houses does not correspond with 
the density of population in the countries studied. 


Lindt, Dr. A. Das sowjetrussische Aktienrecht. Berner Dissertation. Berne, 
Leipzig, Paul Haupt, 1929. 1x + 92 pp. 

Contains a brief historical survey of Russian legislation relating to joint-stock 
companies and a detailed exposition of the Act of 17 August 1927 on joint-stock 
companies in the U.S.S.R. The characteristic feature of the Soviet legislation 
on the subject, in the author's view, is “ the specific nature of the relations between 
the State and joint-stock companies *’, while the legal provisions which form the 
basis of the organisation of these companies in the U.S.S.R. are, properly speaking, 
similar to those of capitalist countries. A list of the principal publications in German 
on Soviet civil law, and in particular commercial law, is given in an appendix. 
It is to be regretted that the author has not drawn on the original sources. 


Martin-Granizo, Léon, Gonzalez-Rothvoss, Mariano, Posada, Carlos G. La 
III Asamblea de la Asoviacién internacional de Progreso social, Zurich, septiembre 
de 1929. Madrid, Sociedad para el Progreso social, 1930. 38 pp. 


Michelis, Giuseppe de. Questioni economiche politiche e sociali nella Organizza- 
zione Internazionale del Lavoro. Discorsi pronunciati alla XIV Sessione della Con- 
ferenza Internazionale del Lavoro, Ginevra, Giugno 1930-VIII. Rome, 1930. 


30 pp. 


National Industrial Conference Board. Systems of Wage Payment. Studies in 
Industrial Relations. New York. 1930. 1x + 131 pp. $2.00. 

According to this survey the stimulation of the worker on a time wage to high 
productive effort usually demands either: (1) close personal supervision, with 
quick recognition and appropriate reward of valuable qualities, or (2) mechanisa- 
tion of the process of production, so that each worker must regulate his operation 
to keep pace with others. Without these conditions there is the danger of “ wasted 
wages ”, probably one of the most important sources of waste in industry. 
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The authors of this study consider that, as industrial competition throughout 


. the nations of the world grows more intense, and as the advantages of mass produc- 


tion tend to the growth of larger undertakings, the American manufacturer wiil 
find the adoption of “incentive systems ” of wage payment to be increasingly 
urgent. The study gives a comparison of the chief wage systems and the extent 
which each is applied in over 1,200 representative undertakings, mainly of large 
and medium size, in the United States, employing 777,376 workers. It reviews 
the time work system, piece work, the early scientific management systems and 
their modifications, plans to equalise compensation throughout the plant, and 
group bonus systems. Over 47 per cent. of the workers covered by the survey 
were on time wages, 28.2 per cent. on straight piece rates, 8.9 per cent. on other 
piece rates, and 15.7 per cent. on special incentive systems. Time work was more 
general in the smaller than in the larger plants. Of incentive systems other than 
the straight piece rate, the most important were the piece rate with guaranteed 
time rate, the Bedaux system, and the group piece rate and group bonus systems. 
The Taylor, Halsey, Rowan, Gantt, and Emerson systems were applied to smaller 


numbers of workers. 


National Society for the Prevention of Blindness. Conserving Vision in Industry. 
By H. D. McBriwwe. Reprinted from the Proceedings of the 1929 Conference of 
the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 11-13 November 1929. 


New York. 32 pp. 25 cents. 


Orebaugh, David A. Crime, Degeneracy and Immigration. Their Inter-relations 
and Inter-reactions. Boston, Richard G. Badger, 1929. xvi + 272 pp. 

According to the author, the increase of crime in America is due to a degenera- 
tion of the national stock resulting from its intermixture with disharmonic and 
inferior races. He considers that this degeneration will continue to spread at an 
accelerated rate unless immediate steps are taken to educate public opinion in the 


direction of scientific reforms. He advocates restrietion of immigration on the 
“ national origins *’ quota basis, and is a firm believer in the intrinsic value of the 
“ Nordic ’ stock. In addition, a large proportion of his programme for the better- 
ment of posterity consists of such reforms as the sterilisation of defectives, birth 
control, and the reform, not only of American criminal law, but of the whole judicial 


and political system. 


Cesterreichische Zentralgenossenschaftskasse. Rechenschafts- Bericht tiber das 
7. Geschdftsjahr 1929. Vienna, 1930. 24 pp. 


Robinson, Louis N., and Stearns, Maude E. T'en Thousand Small Loans. Facts 
about Borrowers in 109 Cities in 17 States. Small Loan Series. New York, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1930. 159 pp. $2. 

This study is based on replies to a questionnaire sent out to the small loan offices 
which have developed in the United States since the passing of the Uniform Small 
Loan Law in 1916, and its subsequent adoption by various States at later dates. 
It describes the types of borrowers from these small loan offices, and in what circum- 
stances and what amounts they borrow. Statistical tables give, among other data, 
the marital status, age, race, nativity and parentage, country of birth, employment 
status, and occupation of borrowers, and, where the loan has been necessitated 
through unemployment, the causes and duration of such unemployment. 


Schwarz, Dr. Salomon. Handbuch der deutschen Gewerkschaftskongresse. 
Kongresse des Allgemeinen Deutschen Gewerkschaftsbundes. Berlin, Allgemeiner 
Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund, 1930. 447 pp. 

This book describes the organic structure of the German Federation of Trade 
Unions. It gives the constitution of the Federation and an account of the discus- 
sions at various post-war German trade union congresses concerning its application 
and amendment. The policy of the Federation with regard to labour legislation 
is also outlined. A chapter dealing with the eight-hour day sets forth the views of 
the German trade union movement on the demand for the ratification of the 
Washington Hours Convention. The development of the salaried employees’ move- 
ment and its relations with the German trade union movement as a whole are 
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dealt with at some length. Special chapters are devoted to labour law, technical 
education, works councils, women’s work, home work, wage policy, ete. The 
account given of the relations between the trade unions and the German Social 
Democratic Party shows the importance of this alliance of industrial and political 
forces for the extension of democracy in economic affairs. 


Sémme, Axel. La Lorraine métallurgique. Paris, Berger-Levrault, 1930. 
vu + 249 pp., illustr., maps. 

This work on the metal-producing areas of Lorraine is in two parts : economic 
and social. In his treatment of each question dealt with, the author examines both 
the pre-war and the post-war situation. The principal social questions which receive 
detailed consideration are the recruiting of the labour supply and immigration in 
the different basins ; workers’ dwellings ; social insurance and welfare ; labour 
policy ; the disappearance of agricultural workers and the position of peasants 
and shopkeepers. The author gives a very clear idea of the immense value acquired 
by the metal-producing area of Lorraine since the war, but his description of 
social conditions leads to the conclusion that the changes that have come about 
have not led to an equivalent improvement in the working and living conditions 
of the workers. 


Steffan, Hilde. Wandlungen in der Beurteilung der Lohnfondstheorie. Inaugural- 
Dissertation zur Erlangung der Doktorwiirde der Wirtschafts- und Sozialwissen- 
schaftlichen Fakultiit der Universitit K6ln. Bielitz, Johann and Carl Handel, 
1929. vil + 67 pp. : 

The author considers the classical wages fund theory and the criticisms to which 
it has given rise. She also discusses recent modifications of the old theory, and 
their social consequences. 


Taylor, Paul S. Mexican Labour in the United States. Dimmit County, Winter 
Garden District, South Texas. University of California Publications in Economics, 
Vol. VI, No. 5. Berkeley, Cal., University of California Press, 1930. Pp. 293-464. 

This is the fifth of the very interesting studies which Mr. Paul S. Taylor has 
been making of Mexican labour in the United States. A note on two of these studies 
appeared in the International Labour Review, Vol. XXI, No. 4, April 1930, pages 
610-611. The present volume contains the results of an intensive investigation 
into the situation of the Mexicans in a section of Texas where the principal crop 
is Bermuda onions. A description is given of the economic situation of the Mexicans 
and their relations with the so-called “ white ’’ Americans, the racial problems which 
result, and the education of the Mexicans. A chapter is devoted to labour market 
questions, such as the immigration of Mexicans, wages, etc. The five studies, 
which form Volume VI of the University of California’s publications on economics, 
will be of great value to anyone who wishes to understand a problem of which 
very little is known outside the two countries most closely concerned. 


Wagenfiihr, Dr. Rolf. Die Konjunkturtheorie in Russland. Jena, Gustav 
Fischer, 1929. vi + 137 pp. 

An interesting work setting out and analysing the different Russian theories 
of economic cycles, and, to the best of our knowledge, the first study dealing with 
the subject in a methodical way. The author presents, in a succinct and clear 
form, the theories of the “ narodniki”’, the revisionists, the orthodox marxists, 
and the “ bourgeois *’ economists, giving at the same time a short survey of the 
historical development of the Russian theory of economic cycles from its origin, 
about 1880, down to the present day. The full index of sources will be extremely 
useful to all interested in these problems. 


Young Women’s Christian Association of the U.S.A. National Board. A Sym- 
posium on Unemployment. New York, 1930. 100 pp. 75 cents. 

A collection of articles by economists, employers, and others on the problem 
of unemployment, published in convenient form in view of the Y.W.C.A.’s National 
Congress at Detroit in April 1930. One of the articles, by Mr. G. A. JoHNsTON, 
of the International Labour Office, deals with the international aspects of 
unemployment. 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE OFFICE 


Antiga, Juan. Escritos sociales y reflexiones médicas. Madrid, 1927. 348 pp. 


Braun, Dr. Werner. Démarche, Ultimatum, Sommation. Eine diplomatisch- 
vélkerrechtliche Studie. Aus dem Institut fiir internationales Recht an der Univer- 
sitat Kiel. Erste Reihe. Vortriige und Einzelschriften. Heft 13. Berlin, Georg 
Stilke, 1930. 84 pp. 


Fay, Lucy E. Instruction in the Use of Books and Libraries. Third Edition 
revised. Useful Reference Series, No. 35. Boston, Faxon Company, 1928. 465 pp. 


Freund, Dr. Heinrich. Das Seeschiffahrisrecht der Sowjetunion. Beilageheft der 
Zeitschrift fiir das gesamte Handelsrecht und Konkursrecht, Band 95. Stuttgart, 
Ferdinand Enke, 1930. vii + 153 pp. 


Piatnitski, O. Le monde communiste en action. Paris, Bureau d’Editions, 1930. 
69 pp. 2.50 fr. 


Ruesell-Clarke, A. D. Copyright in Industrial Designs. London, Sir Isaac 
Pitman, 1930. xv + 205 pp. 


Staline, I. Deux Bilans. Rapport du Comité central au XVI¢ Congrés, 27 juin 
1930. Parti communiste de l’U.S.S.R. Paris, Bureau d’Editions, 1930. 99 pp. 5 frs. 
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